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The August Sale of White 


For women who prefer the finer garments, there is lingerie 
fashioned of the softest fabrics. Some are tailored, some are 
hand embroidered, some are fluffy things of silk and sheer- 
est trimmings, bits of lace and ribbons. 

Included are the newest fancies of imported lingerie, the 
charm of which lies in their simple lines and fine, hand 
stitching. 

Their remarkably low prices allow these garments to cease 
their role as luxuries and- become necessities of every 


woman’s wardrobe. 
Third - Floor 


RH. & CO 


HERALD SQUARE ©7720. NEW YORK 
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franklin 
Simon & Co. 


cA Store of Individual Shops 


FIFTH AVENUE 
37th and 38th Sts., New York 





For Madame and Mademoiselle 
Kit-Kat Sweater 


ys, J 


NEWCOMER in 

the field of midsum- 
mer, and a. winner of all 
outdoor events where origi- 
nality of design and sim- 
plicity of line are the quali- 
fications of success. 


KIT-KAT SWEATER (illus- 
trated) of medium weight wool 
with unusual design in black, 
navy, red, yellow or jade on white 
ground, with round neck, white 
Wool bandings at bottom and 
cuffs, long tie sash. 


Prompt Delivery Free 
Anywhere in the United States 
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Fallen 
Arch 


is a painful, inconvenient 
condition of the foot, af- 
fecting the spine as well as 
the entire nervous system 
of the body, and should be 
remedied at once, so as to 
prevent many years of in- 
tense suffering. 

To gradually, but firmly 
restore the arch to its natu- 
ral condition, get the Arch 
Preserver Shoe, the shoe 
that is especially con- 
structed to correct this 
fault and restore to the 
foot its natural support for 
the body. 


Arch Preserver Shoes have 
built into them a unique 
bridge construction, fully 
supporting the entire 
length of the foot, thereby 
relieving all strains of 
muscle, and permitting a 
graceful and buoyant step. 


Arch Preserver 
Shoe Shop 


425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
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B. Altman & Cn. 


An Interesting Collection of 




















Fur Garments and Small Furs 


(all fashionable Autumn models, newly made up) 
is being offered during the month of August 
at very special prices 


(Fur Department, Third Floor; Madison Avenue section) 








Chirty-fourth Street Telephone 700 Murray Bill Chirty-fifth Street 









































Here is a List of Splendid “Books! 


We have been able to make arrangements with the publishers 
so we can share with you the pleasure we have had in reading them. 








The New V oter, by CHaRLEs WALLIS THOMPSON The Brimming Cup, by Dorotuy CANFIELD 
A sound, wholesome story of married life 
written from the “full mind” of one of our 
leading novelists, author of “The Bent Twig.” 
This $2.00 book will be sent free for three 
subscriptions. 


“People who say they will have nothing to do 
with politics might as well say that they will 
have nothing to do with air.” Here is the 
story of practical politics, and the things you 
ought to know about it, told in a fascinating 
way. What Really Happened At Paris 

The story of the Peace Conference told by the 
American delegates who took part in it—edited 


The Next War, by Witt Irwin 
by Col. Edward M. House and Charles Sey- 


The most vivid picture ever written of what 
the next war will bring—with the recent de- 
velopments of science aimed, for the first time, 
not to protect but to destroy human life. 


The New Voter and The Next War each sell 
everywhere for $1.50, but we will send you 
either one free for two subscriptions. 














FILL OUT AND CUT OUT 
THE Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


mour, Professor of History at Yale. 

Facts—not rumors and gossip—are given with- 
out bias or partisanship by such men as Her- 
bert Hoover, Thomas Lamont, Admiral Mayo, 
General Bliss, and other authorities. 

The price is $4.50—we will send it free to you 
for four subscriptions. 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Institute of Politics 
WY eeens COLLEGE, under the 


inspiration of President Gar- 

field, is giving a new impetus to 
the study of government, especially in 
its international relationships, in the 
Institute of Politics now in session in 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. 

The study of foreign affairs has a 
particular importance at this time. We 
are still a provincial people. If the 
United States is going to meet intelli- 
gently its share of the responsibility for 
maintaining the peace of the world we 
need a wider background of knowledge 
of the history of foreign relations and 
the conflicting forces which must be met. 

Grace Hall, at Williamstown, has seen 
many important and _ distinguished 
gatherings but none more significant 
than the audiences that are coming to- 
gether morning and evening to hear 
international relations discussed by such 
eminent authorities as the English Vis- 
count James Bryce, the Russian Baron 
Sergius A. Korff, Tommasso Tittoni, 
president of the Jtalian Senate, the 
former Hungarian premier Count Tel- 
eki and others. 

The audience is nearly as cosmopol- 
itan as the list of lecturers. Foreigners 
of many nationalities are present. Dis- 
cussions in both French and Italian are 
heard and Hindu, Chinese and Japanese 
students give eager attention. 

The widespread interest which the 
lectures have aroused is shown by the 
crowds that come from an extensive 
countryside, by motor and trolley car, 
to accept the generous hospitality of the 
college that offers them free of charge. 

Besides the lectures, there are Round- 
table discussions every day which are 
reserved exclusively for the enrolled 
delegates, who number about one hun- 
dred and fifty and have been carefully 
chosen from more than five hundred ap- 
plicants. Membership is limited to 
members of the faculties of colleges 
and universities and of the learned pro- 
fessions, to authors and editors, and to 
men engaged in international law and 
finance. 

These discussions are led by rec- 


Please look at the cover again. Note 
that the lovely sculptured figure is the 
work of a woman, and think of it as you 
would of the first work of art you came 
to in a well-filled gallery. For it is the 
first in a series of the choicest work of 
contemporary American women artists 
which the WOMAN CITIZEN is going 
to offer its readers on the covers of the 
magazine. Sculpture, paintings, draw- 
ings will be presented, framed in color— 
each time by an American woman who 
has won distinction. When the list is 
finished your pile of the CITIZEN 
should be a’ valuable art reference as 
well as an art collection. 

“Lilies” is the work of Lucy Currier 
Richards (Mrs. F. P. Wilson). She was 
born in Lawrence, Mass.; studied at the 
Boston Museum School, then in Dresden 
and Berlin and at the Julian Academy 
in Paris. She became a member of the 
Copley Society in Boston and of the 
MacDowell Colony. 
ognized authorities on the topics chosen 
and only those are admitted who can 
make valuable contributions and who 
can come for the full month. This 
kind of discussion involves study and 
hard work. As one eminent college 
president said in refusing a social in- 
vitation, “I’ve put in six hours already 
today of the hardest work I’ve done in 
a long time.” 

Some idea of the scope of the dis- 
cussions may be gained from these 
topics: “Latin American Questions”, 
“The New Frontiers in Western Europe 
and the Near East”, “The Reparations 
Question, Its International Aspects”, 
“Treaties of Peace, especially the Treaty 
of Versailles”, “Tariff and Tariff Prob- 
lems”. The League of Nations is not 
on the official program, but it is always 
just around the corner and frequently 
makes itself felt. 

What part have women in the Institute 
of Politics? In the morning audiences 
they outnumber the men four to one, 
in the evening they form a smaller pro- 
portion but still a large majority. A 
number of them are enrolled in the 
Round-tables where the faculties of two 
or three women’s colleges are repre- 
sented, including President Pendleton of 


Wellesley. 


In the past the women of this country 
have had no part of any description in 
the decisions made concerning our 
foreign affairs, but that time has gone 
by forever. With their new responsi- 
bilities has come an awakening. Many 
women now see that international re- 
lations and the questions of war and 
peace are one and the same. They 
agree with Professor Viallate that eco- 
nomic isolation is not possible for any 
country today and that “sooner or 
later economic interdependence will be 
forced on all the nations of the world.” 

Increasingly in the future women are 
going to make their voices’ heard. 
Their interest is already aroused but 
they need knowledge. Even more the 
world needs them and their viewpoint. 

The men in attendance at Williams- 
town are almost exclusively from the 
professional classes. The object of the 
Institute is frankly scholastic. It is 
intended for educators and for the pub- 
lic through them. It is only in the 
women present that the public is repre- 
sented. They have the leisure men 
have not. Moreover, they are inter- 
ested. 

Two more summer sessions of the 
Institute are assured. It is an educa- 
tional opportunity to which more 
women should have access, and which 
should send out a wider circle of in- 
fluence. How can this be brought 
about? The subject is worth serious 
consideration. G. F. B. 


The Burning Topic—Taxes 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Mellon 

has made a highly embarrassing re- 
port on government expenses. He 
says that unless very heavy cuts are 
made in the government expenditures 
the burden of taxation, far from being 
lessened, must be increased. He esti- 
mates that the total expenditure for the 
fiscal year, 1922, for which provision 
must be made out of the current rev- 
enues of the government, will be about 
$4,550,000,000. Not all of this amount 
has to be provided by taxation, of 
course; but the internal revenue could 
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not safely be allowed to fall below 
$3,570,000,000, the present return. 
Cuts in expenditures to the tune of 
$250,000,000 are needed, unless we are 
to have new taxes to supplant some of 
those to be repealed. And, says Secre- 
tary Mellon, “unless there is extraor- 
dinary new effort to reduce expendi- 
tures, the estimate which the Treasury 
has presented may be regarded as con- 
servative.” He has presented to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
the Treasury’s proposals for a general 
revision of the tax laws. Among the 
most interesting items are: 

The increase of the corporation income 
tax to 15 per cent and the repeal of the 
$2,000 exemption. 

The repeal of the excess profits tax. 

An increase in the tax on cigarettes and 
smoking and chewing tobacco. 

The repeal of the transportation tax upon 
freight and passengers, the tax to be re- 
duced one-half January 1, 1922, and entirely 
repealed January 1, 1923. 

Certain of the stamp taxes to be ma- 
terially increased. 

An annual Federal license tax upon 
motor vehicles, averaging about $10 apiece. 

The repeal of the tax on ice cream and 
fountain drinks. 

A revision of the income tax rates, with 
the maximum surtax rate reduced to 32 per 
cent. 

Congress is not having a pleasant 
time discussing taxation. There is an 
imperative demand from “back home” 
for reduction, which is likely to induce 
long thoughts about the next election. 
But the Administration says the choice 
lies between increase of taxation and 
cuts in expenditure. And cuts do not 
look easy, especially as most of the ap- 
propriations have already been made. 
Representative Fordney’s suggestion is 
that the Government reduce taxes and 
then borrow money to make up the de- 
ficit— passing the debt on. Floor- 
leader Mondell believes the tax levy can 
be reduced by $500,000,000. Another 
suggestion is that the present taxes, in- 
cluding excess profits, should not be 
repealed until January 1, 1922. And 
Senator Borah proposes that the army 
be cut to 100,000 men, that American 
troops in Germany be returned and that 
the construction of six battleships be 
stopped, at a saving of $400,000,000. 

Will President Harding step in and 
solve the problem—again? 


Still Building Ships 
‘REAT BRITAIN has decided to 


build four warships to take the 
place of obsolete vessels. There was 
animated discussion in the House of 
Commons, preceding the vote, on the 
relation of this proposal to the coming 
disarmament conference. Winston 
Churchill, Secretary for the Colonies, 
speaking for the government, said that 
in view of the building programs of 
Japan and America if England delayed 
longer she would sink to the rank of 
third naval power and would run the 
risk of existing as a great power in the 











world “only on sufferance.” “Unless 
we can assume,” said he, “that the ships 
now building in America and Japan will 
be scrapped, then no disarmament. pro- 
posal which might be agreed upon at 
Washington would be relevant to the 
decision this House must take with re- 
spect to the construction of these four 
ships.” 


Who Will Preside? 
gia that Japan has formally ac- 


cepted the invitation to the disarm- 
ament conference, plans are going 
steadily forward. An interesting de- 
velopment is that Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes will almost certainly 
be chosen by President Harding to head 
the American delegation, and in that 
case there is every likelihood, under the 
precedents for international gatherings, 
that he will be the presiding officer. No 
other members of the American delega- 
tion have been named, but among other 
suggestions Mr. Harding has listened 
with apparently favorable attention to 
the request that a woman should be 
appointed. Mr. Harding has emphati- 
cally said to friends that “under no 
circumstances” would he himself be a 
member of the delegation. 


A GOOD THING TO HAVE A MAN AROUND 
THE PLACE, AFTER ALL 














Ding in the New York Tribune 
The Railroad Puzzle 
N July 26 President Harding sent 


a special message to Congress ask- 
ing legislation authorizing the War 
Finance Corporation to increase credit 
for financing agricultural exports and 
to handle the funding of railroad in- 
debtedness. The proposition for agri- 
cultural export financing, which was 
promptly embodied in the McNary bill, 
is discussed in “Your Business in 
Washington,” page 7. For the rail- 
roads, the President’s proposition in 
effect is this: the railroads owe the Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars for better- 


ments and new equipment added during 
the period of Government operation; 
they haven’t the money to pay at once; 
they should be permitted, in the interest 
of general prosperity, to “fund” their 
indebtedness by issuing bonds up to 
$500,000,000, which the War Finance 
Corporation shall purchase and sell to 
the public, turning the proceeds back to 
the railroad companies. Mr. Harding 
is confident that “the railroads need 
only this financial aid which the ful- 
fillment of our obligations will bestow, 
to inaugurate their far-reaching re- 
vival,” and that it is simple justice to 
make the arrangement. 

Those opposed to the President’s 
plan call attention to the fact that 
though, as Mr. Harding says in his 
message, no new appropriation is re- 
quired to revive the roads, this half 
billion dollars does not come out of thin 
air, but out of somebody’s pockets. On 
the other hand, Secretary Hoover points 
out the relief to the unemployment prob- 
lem through providing the roads with 
the ability to take on about 250,000 em- 
ployees who are badly needed. 

The Winslow bill in the House and 
the Townsend bill in the Senate are 
framed to meet the President’s wish. 


Help for Russia 


Wes late in July the call came 
from Maxim Gorky for relief of 
the sick and starving in Russia, Herbert 
Hoover, in his capacity as Director of 
the American Relief Administration, 
cabled assent on condition that Ameri- 
can prisoners in Russia be released. 
This was followed by formal demand 
for release of the Americans from Sec- 
retary of State Hughes, and Russia 
promptly responded. The work of relief 
has already been started. Walter Ly- 
man Brown, European director of the 
American Relief Administration, has 
been assigned to the task, and fifteen 
Americans on his staff are being sent to 
Russia to organize committees of Rus- 
sians for the distribution of food. A 
million tragic child victims of famine 
are to be aided first. The areas most 
affected, beginning at Petrograd and 
stretching southeast, lie in what is nor- 
mally Russia’s great grain region. 
Bad News about Sugar 

ROM the Suffrage Association’s aux- 

iliary in Honolulu comes a cable 
saying that the business outlook for the 
sugar industry is bad; that the shortage 
of labor is delaying the harvest of 1921, 


‘at an enormous loss; preventing proper 


cultivation of the 1922 crop and the 
planting of the 1923 crop. “Our efforts,” 
says the cable, “are to retain American 
control of the industries and the islands. 
We want only unskilled labor which 
does not compete with citizen labor. We 
urge you to support the emergency labor 
bill now in Congress.” 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


August 4, 1921 


HE conference report on the Packer 

Contro! bill, submitted to the 

Senate on Tuesday, August 2, was 
agreed to on Thursday after some acri- 
monious statements regarding the author- 
ship of the House amendments, which it 
was charged had been drawn by attor- 
neys for the packers. The report will 
be acted upon by the House imme- 
diately, and will then go to the President 
for his signature. 

Organizations which saw with dismay, 
in the measure passed by the Senate, the 
abolishment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as an investigative agent of 
Congress and the Government, peti- 
tioned Congress to pass a concurrent 
resolution instructing the Conference 
to change both the House and Senate 
bills so as not to interfere with the 
powers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

As was explained in the Woman 
Citizen of July 2, the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission as to future 
investigations of the packing industry 
was terminated by the bill which passed, 
with the exception of an amendment in 
the Senate bill which would allow the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the exercise 
of his duties to call upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to make investigation 
and report. Congress unwittingly sur- 
rendered the right to order the Com- 
mission to investigate the packing in- 
dustry, and can only depend upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The sole 
power of initiative will lie with him, 
when this bill becomes a law. 

On this proposal the House yielded in 
conference, and the amendment pro- 
viding for this use of the Federal Trade 
Commission stands. 

The Senate managers, however, re- 
ceded from most of the amendments the 
Senate had passed; while where the 
House receded from its disagreement 
with Senate amendments, it was to “agree 
to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment, 


insert’”—something a bit more favorable 
than the Senate amendment called for. 

Senator Kenyon’s amendment, which 
provided for a uniform accounting sys- 
tem by packers and operators, was re- 
tained. This makes possible the check- 
ing up of their records and statements 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or his 
agents and prevents the hiding of their 
financial transactions, which has here- 
tofore been practiced. 


BILLS DISCUSSED 
The Packer Control bill 
The McNary bill to provide credit 
relief for farmers 
The Willis-Campbell bill, prohibit- 
ing the use of beer as medicine 


amin 


On August 4, also, came the vote in 
the Senate on the McNary bill, which 
was substituted for the Norris farm ex- 
port corporation bill. The McNary 
Agricultural Credits bill, as it was 
known, is designed to aid the extension 
of credit by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. It passed without roll call. 

Senator Norris, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, was the au- 
thor of the first of the so-called farm- 
financing measures. He outlined the 
object of his bill to your correspondent 
on the day before he made the three- 
hour speech in its defense, which cul- 
minated in his sudden collapse. Briefly, 
it provided for the organization of a 
$100,000,000 government corporation 
to purchase farm products in the United 
States and sell them in foreign countries. 

“We always have depended and we 
always will depend upon a foreign 
market for our surplus products,” said 
Senator Norris. “Unless we have this 
market we must fail.” 

The opposition which developed to- 
ward the Norris bill came not only 
from his colleagues, but from the Ad- 
ministration. It was voiced first by 
Senator Lodge, who denounced the bill 
as “unsound in principle and vicious in 


detail,” and later by a protest from the 
Secretary of the Treasury and a mes- 
sage from the President to the Senate, 
asking that the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation be extended to 
handle refunding of railroad indebted- 
ness and to increase credit for financing 
agricultural exports. 

The defeat of the Norris bill was ap- 
parent when two substitutes were intro- 
duced. The first of these, offered by 
Senator Kellogg of Minnesota, was in- 
troduced only a few minutes before the 
special message of the President was 
laid before the Senate. This measure 
was an amendment of the Norris bill 
that struck out all its provisions and 
placed the business of finding foreign 
markets in the hands of the War 
Finance Corporation. 

Senator McNary, of Oregon, pre- 
sented the second substitute, which 
raised the bond issue authorization of 
the Finance Corporation from one to 
two billions to give the corporation a 
greater credit fund. To this the Senate 
Agriculture Committee added an amend- 
ment authorizing the War Finance Cor- 
poration to extend export credit to 
producers as well as to bankers and ex- 
porters, and a provision authorizing 
loans direct to foreign governments 
which should buy from this country. 

“What do you think of the McNary 
bill?” Senator Lenroot was _ asked. 
Senator Irvin Lenroot, of Wisconsin, 
ranks as one of the progressive thinkers 
and independents in the Senate; he 
doesn’t “take program” unless he be- 
lieves in it. 

“The McNary bill is of the greatest 
importance to the agricultural interests 
of the country, and embodies all of the 
legislation that sound and reasonable 
farm organizations have been demand- 
ing, relating to the matter of credit and 
finances,” answered the Senator. “It 
will affect what is known as ‘the frozen 
credit situation,’ ” he added, “and per- 
mit the banks of the country that are 
carrying agricultural paper but have 


(Continued on page 22) 
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ARTIES had their origin in combi- 

nations made by energetic men 

to oppose despotic government, 
whether that of a tyrant or of an olig- 
archy—the achievement of liberty was 
their sufficient object. The Roundhead 
Party in Parliament; the colonial agi- 
tation against the king and his ministers, 
organized by the Adamses, Patrick 
Henry and others; and the secret anti- 
Bolshevik societies in Russia serve as 
illustrations. Based on such a principle 
of association, parties will be close-knit, 
loyal and effective until their end is at- 
tained. 

Largely of this sort was the motive 
that tied together the British Whigs and 
led to Burke’s famous eulogy of gov- 
ernment by party, with his definition of 
a party as “a body of men united for 
promoting by their joint endeavors the 
national interest upon some particular 
principle in which they are all agreed.” 

It will be assumed in what follows 
that “parties,” as Lord Bryce says, “are 
inevitable. No free, large country has 
been without them. No one has shown 
how representative government could be 
worked without them.” 


Radical vs. Tory 


The stress in Burke’s celebrated pas- 
sage should for present-day uses be 
placed upon the particular principle 
which is to unite citizens. When a party 
is not expected to emancipate a people 
but to manage its affairs, the discovery 
of such a principle is sometimes difficult. 
In most countries the main permanent 
line of cleavage is usually between those 
who favor changes in the political, so- 
cial and industrial fabric for the bene- 
fit of the larger number of men—these 
are “liberals” or “radicals”—and those 
who oppose changes as dangerous or 
provocative of waste and inefficiency or 
destructive—these are “conservatives” 
or “tories.” The choice of the individual 
between the two, almost always subcon- 
scious, depends sometimes upon his tem- 
perament and sometimes upon the cir- 
cumstances of his birth or his fortunes. 

In American development, the natural 
cleavage between conservative and lib- 
eral has been somewhat overlaid with 
two special issues: the issue of national 
centralization as against a traditional 
separatism of the colonies, and the 
slavery question; both questions are 
dead and buried but each from the tomb 
long continued to exert a diminishing 
effect. In politics the ideas of the past 
are apt to have undue influence; women, 
enthusiastic for political good, will have 
to take into account the inevitable ten- 


Republican or Democrat—W hy? 


By Charles P. Howland 


dency of parties'to make concessions to 
popular prejudice based on the emo- 
tions excited by past events. 

And yet, though it is not the case that 
one of the two great American parties 
has been and is distinctly ~conserva- 
tive,” and the other “liberal,” they con- 
tain the respective essences of those two 
tendencies and frequently illustrate 
them. 

The Republican Party has usually 
tended toward the view that the intelli- 
gence of the masses is imperfect, that 
under ordinary circumstances they are 
adapted for only a moderate degree of 
freedom, fit for participation in gov- 
ernment at only rare intervals, and that 
they need for their government a high 
degree of organization and a consider- 
able exercise of authority. 

The Democrats have usually acted 
upon the philosophy of Jefferson, that 
men love virtue and if free will seek it, 
and that the masses of the people should 
have the maximum possible of partici- 
pation in government, for their own 
sakes even if not for the sake of govern- 
ment. 

The Republican Party does not pro- 
claim that attention to the interests of 
property is the cardinal virtue of states- 
manship; yet a large part of it has 
shown a steady tendency to stress “pros- 
perity” and to rely solely upon eco- 
nomic laws for its sufficient distribution. 
The Democratic Party would promptly 
disclaim the title of the party of “the 
have-nots,” yet it normally has been 
more concerned than the Republicans 
with equality in the distribution of 
wealth. 

Neither party is willing to commit 
itself to a doctrinaire position or to 
push its theory to a logical extreme. It 
is often their tendencies which are dis- 
tinguishable rather than their defined 
positions, and these opposing tendencies 
generally determine the respective posi- 
tions of the two parties on economic 
questions. 


One Balances the Other 


There is a natural affinity between the 
tendency of each party and the agency 
that it is likely to employ. The Re- 
publican Party, with its concern for 
order and efficiency, finds the Senate 
a sympathetic organ for administration; 
that body is compact, organizable, con- 
trollable. As federal centralization in- 
creases, the Senate’s patronage over 
offices gives it increasing power in the 
party and it has come to dominate the 
House. 


On the contrary the Democratic 








Party, by the nature of its philosophy, 
never had a masterful organization or 
control in the Senate and has never 
been able to use it to advantage; the 
Democrats have found the House a 
more congenial organ of government. 
If there were not a fair balance between 
the two ideas, one would destroy the 
other: a Republican Senate often mas- 
ters the House, produces prompt and 
useful legislation, and is in danger of 
becoming what Ostrogoski calls “a com- 
mercial oligarchy”; a Democratic Con- 
gress liberates individuality, gives the 
country the benefit of free discussion, 
and runs the risk of displaying foolish- 
ness in talk and ineptitude in action. 


“Autocratic’ Presidents 


The Democratic Party has the chance 
of winning elections by presenting its 
popular philosophy in particular appli- 
cations to the mass of voters, but when 
election is over and it comes to a direct 
fight between the two parties over legis- 
lation, the Democratic Party with its 
looser organization and its dislike for 
discipline is at a serious disadvantage. 

Its titular leader, a Cleveland or a 
Wilson, tries to make up for the want of 
a general staff and of an army organiza- 
tion by absorbing into himself the 
power which is running to waste in his 
party. In order to translate his beliefs 
into practice he exercises personal 
authority over a party which dislikes 
authority as such. The result is to 
make a Democratic President seem au- 
tocratic and to make him personally pay 
a heavy penalty for his mistakes, while 
his party associates in Congress appear 
at the same time restive and discordant 
among themselves. 

At present the positions of the two 
parties are much confused by the cross- 
cleavage of domestic partisanship on 
the one hand and of international atti- 
tude on the other. The Republican 
Party, in accordance with its interest in 
trade and in business welfare, has 
shown in general a greater concern for 
international rapprochements and _ or- 
ganization than has the Democratic 
Party; if it acted according to its own 
nature it would today be officially ad- 
vocating our entry into the League of 
Nations. 

But the customary inefficiency of the 
Democrats in administration, the effort 
of Mr. Wilson to overcome that ineff- 
ciency by an increased energy and de- 
cisiveness (which created the charge 
against him of “autocracy”), tempted 
the Republican coterie having party con- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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An Adventure in Education 
The Summer School for Women Workers at Bryn Mawr 


HAT this summer’s adventure in 

education at Bryn Mawr would in- 

evitably come to mean a great deal 
to industry was a foregone conclusion. 
But no one who has been in contact 
with it, however briefly, can avoid the 
opinion that it must come to mean a 
great deal to education also. The in- 
fluence of the college and the curri- 
culum upon the workers was almost 
easy to predict, at any rate in general 
terms. But equally bound up in the 
experiment has been the influence of 
the workers upon college and curri- 
culum, a matter less easy to foresee. 
The workers have not been inert or 
anesthetized material upon which a pic- 
turesque, pedagogic operation has been 
performed. They have been one of 
two interacting forces, and to some ob- 
servers the question of what they have 
suggested for education is even more 
exciting than the question of what educa- 
tion has been doing for them. 

For instance, will any of this sum- 
mer’s instructors, accustomed hitherto 
to drop information into the reluctantly- 
opened maws of an ordinary freshman 
class, ever go back to that task without 
reflection upon the wastes involved in 
it? He or she has learned, perhaps for 
the first time, what it means to work 
with eager, adult minds. The mind of 
the adolescent may be and is intriguing, 
appealing; and perhaps in nothing more 
so than in its adoption of the protective 
coloration of intellect in intellectual 
circles. But what teacher, after contact 
with real minds developed through ex- 
perience of life and of the reality of 
toil, will not at least play with the idea 
of a whole college full of ardent young 
adults, aware of their needs, eager to 
supply them? After the stimulating ex- 
perience of work in a school like this 
summer’s at Bryn Mawr, what teacher 
but will find germinating within him 
fresh theories about the time, money and 
effort spent in the usual undergraduate 
college? 

These theories will range from the 
comparatively simple proposition that 
undergraduate boys and girls would 
better appreciate the value of money if 
they had ever earned it to others more 
complex and far-reaching. 

A few years ago, when “universal 
service” was the patriotic shibboleth, 
Martha Bensley Bruére in a novel, “Mil- 
dred Carver, U. S. A.”, pictured a re- 
constructed society in which every boy 
and girl at eighteen stepped from school 
or college, society or gainful occupa- 
tion, into some form of government 


By Anne O’ Hagan 


On June 15, Bryn Mawr College opened 
a Summer School for Women Workers in 
Industry. The object of the school, as 
stated in the prospectus, was “to offer 
young women of character and ability a 
fuller education and an opportunity to 
study liberal subjects in order that they 
might widen their influence in the in- 
dustrial world, help in the coming social 
reconstruction and increase the happiness 
and usefulness of their own lives.” 
Seventy scholarships were awarded to 
young women between eighteen and 
thirty-five, who “worked with the tools 
of their trade.” Twelve were awarded to 
young women who were connected with 
their industry in supervisory or organiz- 
ing capacities. The accompanying article 
admirably presents the spirit and prom- 
ise of the undertaking.—Editor. 


work. Into the wheat fields of the 
Northwest, into the mines, the mills, the 
rural postal routes, the transcontinental 
railways, they were drafted. When they 


Nor is this awakened or reawakened 
interest in the theory of adult education 
the only matter for pondering which the 
teachers at Bryn Mawr will carry away 
with them when the school closes, the 
tenth of August. There have been stu- 
dent representatives on all the commit- 
tees of the college, and their suggestions 
have proved immensely valuable. The 
eighty-two girls and young women who 
composed the pupil body elected their 
delegates to all committees, showing in 
their choice the same quality of balanced 
judgment that made teaching them a 
joy to their instructors. Students have 
conferred with the faculty on academic 
questions and student representatives 
have served on the house committee and 
have modified the menus to accord with 
the food habits of people accustomed to 
muscular work; they have sensibly 
amended the student self-government 
code of the undergraduates to conform 
to their own slightly differing needs. 
The idea of a faculty-student régime will 
be at least a thesis for debate in the 

















Education was made as delightful as possible 


had finished two years of compulsory 
service, they went back to their formal 
education, or their occupation or their 
play, persons fit for study or work or 
life, with minds whose virgin material 
had been made ready for shaping 
through the fermentation of the yeast 
of experience. It was an arresting no- 
tion in a novel. It has been an arrest- 
ing fact at Bryn Mawr, and no teacher 
who has taught there this summer can 
fail to have his views on education 
tempered by it. 


minds of those who have served in the 
faculty-student democracy at Bryn 
Mawr this summer, instead of being a 
heresy impossible on its very face. 
That is, perhaps, the most lasting 
impression of the school upon its visi- 
tors—the impression of a democracy, 
vigorous as democracies always are in 
imagination, joyful and vital. There 
was an air of cheerful camaraderie be- 
tween the two groups. The tutors lived 
under the rules enacted by the girls for 
themselves. The two groups have had 
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their meals together, and many of their 
recreations. The faculty team was par- 
ticularly proud of its prowess at base- 
ball, in which it had beaten the student 
team in two hotly fought games. 


Learning Tolerance 


Meantime, while the students have 
been unconsciously suggesting fresh 
educational possibilities to the manager- 
ial group, what has the school been 
doing for them, for the eighty-two young 
women set down in one of the loveliest 
places in this country, with its resources 
spread before them and leisure also 
granted in which to use those resources? 
What has it been doing for them in 
terms of the art of living, as distinct 
from the art of acquiring information? 

A girl from Boston, slim, dark, vivid- 
ly awake, answered that question for me. 

“We are learning toleration,” she 
said. An organizer of the International 
Ladies Garment Makers, she was one of 
the twelve advanced pupils admitted 
after the quota of seventy girls “who 
work with the tools of their trade,” as 
provided for in the original plan, was 
full. 

She went on to enlarge on the 
topic. Among the eighty-two holding 
the scholarships for the summer school 
—scholarships provided from a fund 
raised by Bryn Mawr alumne trade 
unions, working girls’ clubs, groups of 
clubs and the like—there was every 
shade of industrial opinion as well as 
of religious faith and racial predis- 
position. 

There were trade unionists of the con- 
servative school and there were members 
of the Amalgamated. There were girls 
in whose eyes “welfare work” and wel- 
fare workers were anathema, and there 
were girls who, with the eloquence of 
experience and profound belief, upheld 
even philanthropic agencies. There 
were Jews and Roman Catholics and 
Protestants of all communions. There 
were girls who had worked under the 
shop union system. There were girls 
whose closest group affiliation was with 
the Y. W. C. A. And according to this 
young organizer the most ‘important 
lesson they had all learned at the school 
was that of mutual respect, of belief in 
one another’s integrity of experience 
and sincerity of conviction. 

She gave an illustration. 

In the English course one day a de- 
bate was held upon the subject of col- 
lective bargaining. It was _ resolved 
that the trade union afforded a stronger 
agency for workers’ bargaining with em- 
ployers than the shop union, or the 
proposition may have been stated vice 
versa. The “trade unionists” in the 
school outnumbered the “shop union- 
ists” many times, although the numbers 
of organized and unorganized girls are 
about equal. But the shop unionist put 
up a good argument for her side. So 
did the upholder of trade unionism. 


The after discussion was spirited, the 
entries numerous. When, however, the 
time arrived to vote one side or the other 
victor, the girls declined to register a 
decision. They did not wish to inject 
any sourness of defeat or cockiness of 
triumph into the situation. All were 
content to let the arguments sink home, 
instead of driving them in with the 
sledge-hammer of final decision. 

Peace without victory, victory with- 
out the spoils of war—not a bad ideal, 
in debate at any rate! 

It was, besides, somewhat of an an- 
swer to those who fear that in workers’ 
colleges only one side of a question 
would ever have fair presentation, that 
propagandists would control them. At 
Bryn Mawr, of course, absolute freedom 
from committal to any dogma or theory 
was insured by the vote of the Joint 
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Any Mother 
To Her Daughter 


By EvizaBetH Porter WYCKOFF 


My little daughter smiles to me and I 

Can smile to hear her say, “Good-by, 
Good-by!” 

She does not know that I have learned to 
say 

Good-by to her a hundred times a day. 


Good-by, I say, dear baby run along; 
It’s going by yourself that makes you 


strong. 
Good-by, my little lamb. Don’t mind 
things so. 
Good-by. Good-by. I know that you 
must go. 


Go always. Go away from me. But go 

Beyond the little pathways that I know. 

Good-by. Run on. Perhaps your eyes 
will see 

The heights that still are only dreams to 
me. 





Administrative Committee. But this de- 
cision not to decide the debate was taken 
by the girls themselves, and represented, 
in the mind of one of the ablest of them, 
the growth of tolerance and breadth 
among her own group. 


Call It Class Loyalty 


It was much the same thought which 
another of the girls expressed — the 
president of the summer school’s student 
self-governing committee. A tall, clear- 
eyed, smiling judicious sort of person 
she was, with a pleasant suggestion of 
Virginia in her voice. To her the sum- 
mer work, the mingling with the repre- 
sentatives of many industries, of many 
localities, of many points of view, had 





brought home the conviction that the 
problem of each working woman was 
the problem of all, the problem of all 
that of each. A great class loyalty, the 
first emergence from the parochialism of 
small-group solidarities, the last, per- 
haps, before the entrance into the real- 
ization of a great race-solidarity—that 
was her summing-up of the gifts of the 
summer school to its pupils. 

There were, of course, numerous other 
ones, ploughing less deeply into the 
fundamentals of life. Girls who had 
never known that leisure was a part 
of work, as much a part of it, as 
necessary a part of it, as the pendu- 
lum’s upward swing away from the cen- 
ter of its gravity is part of its stroke, 
learned something of the meaning of 
rest and recreation in the day’s program. 
They all had at first to be held down and 
back a little, these ardent seekers after 
new light. But before the two months 
of their session were up, they had 
learned something of the fine art of 
“letting go.” 

Many of the girls had never had gym- 
nasium examination, corrective exer- 
cises, sports for pure fun’s sake. They 
had all these at Bryn Mawr. Each stu- 
dent was required to attend eight lec- 
tures in physiology and hygiene, and to 
take regular exercise both in the gym- 
nasium and out. The swimming-pool 
in the gymnasium became one of the 
favorite resorts of the girls, and some 
excellent swimmers were developed 
among them. 

Academic courses were divided into 
two main groups, one dealing with the 
subjects of special interest to industrial 
workers, such as labor and economics, 
the other with the products of civiliza- 
tion, such as literature, history, art, 
government, law and _ psychology. 
Around these two main groups the work 
in English composition centered, the 
topics for the papers and debates being 
drawn from the subjects in the courses 
taken by the students. A smaller course 
in art was given with the object of the 
direct enrichment of the student’s per- 
sonal life. 


Pleasure Included 


They had late breakfast, these girls to 
whom that best-beloved of feminine 
luxuries had never been possible before. 
That meal was served from, half-past 
seven to eight. Together with the 
teaching staff they had tea at four. They 
went on trips—to Atlantic City, to 
Philadelphia, to Valley Forge, to 
Washington. Education was made as 
delightful as possible — and to those 
who already had proved that they would 
find in itself delight enough. 

And the summing-up? It is that of 
a little Brooklyn silk-worker. “All of 
us are determined,” she said, “that it 
must not be an accident that girls like 
us get education.” 
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The House that Comes to 


Business 


By Beatrice Harding 


OR the first time a woman has 
brought her whole home to business. 
The woman is Sarah Field Splint; 
the home is in a beautiful four-storied 
house, with the kind of furnishings that 
women dream of; and -the business is 
that of testing out products intended for 
women’s use in their homes. Every day 
at nine o’clock this house—with every- 
thing in it, from quiet-toned drawing- 
room up to perfect bedrooms and down 
to the buff-and-blue basement kitchen— 
goes to work on women’s problems of 
home equipment and management. 

It is because women’s work is in need 
of experts’ attention that this business- 
service has real significance. House- 
work is so far behind the times, so 
creatly in need of organization and 
standardization that if the modern 
woman is to realize her ambition to 
share fully in political and civic work, 
she needs all the help she can get. 
Much housework has gone out of the 
home, to be sure, but it still remains 
woman’s basic job; it is still her re- 
sponsibility to see that her family is 
properly nourished, comfortably 
housed; and if she is to attend to this 
job and have a wide margin of time for 
other interests, she must learn to do it 
quickly and well. 

That is where the House of Sarah 
Field Splint is of direct service to 


women, even though its clients are 
manufacturers rather than women con- 
sumers. It represents women to the 
manufacturer, by interpreting — their 
wishes and needs and helping them get 
what they want. It exerts an influence 
for the simplification of housework; for 
enabling women to get the full value of 
their money and the most efficient use of 
their home-making materials. As one 
of the House staff explained it: “Women 
don’t want to be taught how to do 
housework these days, but how not to,” 
and that is the principle the House has 
in mind. 

For her knowledge of what women 
think and feel and need, Miss Splint 
draws on several years’ experience as 
editor of women’s magazines. During 
this time the advertising men on her 
different publications would come to her 
continually for ideas on the commodi- 
ties advertised for women. What would 
they like? Why and why not? How 
could they best be appealed to? From 
this study at close range of both ends 
of the market came the idea of fitting 
up a house as a home laboratory, sup- 
plying the same environment that other 
women have and so creating at once 
the right atmosphere for domestic tests. 

The staff in attendance indicates the 
range of the enterprise: there are food 
experts, advertising copy writers, execu- 

















If your equipment is standardized, wash Monday will no longer be blue Monday 








Sarah Field Splint 


tives, an expert on decoration, as well 
as special investigators who do work 
outside. In the carefully equipped 
kitchen, food products are studied and 
original recipes for cooking-booklets 
are compiled—with the emphasis in 
the recipes always on simplicity, prac- 
ticability, and digestibilty. A whole 
booklet on combinations of dates and 
cocoanuts happens to be the leading 
food preoccupation just now. 

A collection of man-made recipes for 
raisin drinks—not the anti-prohibition 
sort, but sweetish drinks that read well 
and taste sickly—was discarded for a 
list of cooked dishes with raisins. New 
foods are tested, or those already on the 
market that are not going well, and im- 
provements are suggested, or the right 
advertising appeal for women is sought. 

To find this appeal, an investigation 
among several hundred women is made 
by the staff of outside experts. They go 
into the homes and talk to the house- 
wife; they find out how she lives; how 
large a family she provides for; they 
try out their new idea on her, and record 
the answer, coming away with a definite 
knowledge of what women want along 
one line at least. 

A bottled salad dressing that was to 
be advertised was subjected to test, in 
order to find out what point to empha- 
size—whether the convenience of the 
bottle should be played up or down. 

In case after case the women inter- 
viewed admitted that they liked and 
used the salad dressing, but were 
ashamed to use the bottled product when 
they had company and then always 
made their own. So the advertising cam- 
paign stressed the social fitness of the 
salad dressing by attractive representa- 
tions of it tipped out into a salad dish. 

Besides food products, the same types 
of tests are applied to household de- 
vices of all sorts, vacuum cleaners, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Editorially Speaking 








Dead Wrong 


HE Attorney General of Massachusetts has rendered an 

opinion that women are ineligible to sit in the legis- 

lature. The word male is not used to define the qualifica- 
tions of members of the Assembly. The qualifications of 
candidates are described under the caption of the Senate and 
also the House of Representatives. Such candidates must be 
possessed of a small amount of property, but they are de- 
scribed as persons and inhabitants, and nowhere does the 
word male occur. Under the caption of the Senate occurs 
the following: 

“And to remove all doubts concerning the meaning of the 
word inhabitant in this constitution, every person shall be 
considered as an inhabitant for the purpose of electing and 
being elected into any office or place within this State in 
that town, district or plantation where he dwelleth or hath 
his home.” Electors, however, are described as male in- 
habitants of twenty-one years and upward. That word male 
was eliminated for all practical purposes by the Federal 
Amendment. That the Attorney General can twist the 
Massachusetts constitution into a denial of the right of 
women to sit in the Assembly, is only another demonstration 
that lawyers invariably disagree. 

The difficulty of adjusting the matter is another evidence 
of the inconvenience of living under two kinds of constitu- 
tions. They are continually failing to square with each 
other, and legal minds are continually lining up on the two 
sides and a controversy ensues. To get around the Attorney 
General’s opinion, in Massachusetts the constitution must be 
amended by popular vote, thus eliminating the word male, 
or a test case must be brought to the Supreme Court of the 
state from which it may be appealed to the Federal Supreme 
Court and in the possible course of years a final decision 
rendered. 

“What a time it takes to cut the old useless lumber out 
of a state constitution!”’ exclaims the New York Times. No 
one knows that fact better than suffragists. What a time 
it takes, we might add, for attorney generals to interpret 
state constitutions in accord with changing conditions in the 
Federal constitution. 

The invariable “hitch” between state and Federal constitu- 
tions shows itself whenever a Federal amendment has been 
adopted. 

After the adoption of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments, it was held by the Federal Supreme Court that 
those amendments practically eliminated the word white from 
all the state constitutions. From time to time as state con- 
stitutional conventions were held, amendments dropping 
the word white were submitted to the voters in order that 
no inconsistency between Federal and state constitutions 
should remain. Thus new constitutions which did not con- 
tain the word gradually replaced the old. However, a 
curious exception is found in the constitution of Ohio where 
the term “white male” still defines the qualifications of 
voters. A constitutional convention as late as 1912 sub- 
mitted the usual amendment. There was no known objec- 
tion to the removal of the word white and no contention 
that it should remain, yet the voters of the state voted against 
the amendment and there “white” still stands to this day. 

Nevertheless Negroes hold office in Ohio. Hamilton 
County has kept a Negro representative in the Assembly for 
some years and there was a great hue and cry when he was 
defeated in the last election. 

The right to hold office has always been considered to be 
a liberty included in the right to vote, and although the 





Fifteenth and Nineteenth amendments do not specify that 
voting includes office holding, it has been so interpreted in 
all states in respect to the Fifteenth amendment and in most 
in respect to the Nineteenth. 

The women of Massachusetts should not accept the ruling 
of the Attorney General. He is dead wrong. Listen: 

“The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of Citizens in the several States.” 
(Article 1, Section 1). Yet the Attorney General proposes 
to enforce a law which will abridge the privilege of citizens 
to hold office. It cannot be done legally. 

“The United States (that is, the Federal Government), 
shall guarantee to every State (that is, the people of every 
State) in this Union a Republican form of government.” 
(Article 4, Section 4). What is a Republican form of 
government? One wherein citizens elect and may be elected 
representatives. Yet the Attorney General of Massachusetts 
denies to half the citizens of the state a Republican form of 
government. 

“This Constitution and the Laws of the United States 
* * * shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” (Article 6, Section 2). Yet the Mass- 
achusetts Attorney General finds a little adjective in the 
constitution of the state which he declares makes the Federal 
constitution in that respect not the supreme law of the land. 

Women of Massachusetts, your lawyers need education. 
The summer is hot and you are tired with your long struggle 
for freedom, but one man denies you the fruit of your effort. 
Do not allow it. 

CarRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


Senator Reed vs. Spinsters 


HOSE remarks made by certain Senators during the 

debate on the Sheppard-Towner maternity bill, which 

passed the Senate in July, stick in one’s mind. Espe- 
cially Senator Reed’s infamous motion to call the measure 
“a bill to organize a board of spinsters to teach mothers 
how to raise babies.” Over against that, one is glad to set 
the equally arresting remark made by Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, Director of Child Hygiene in New York, at the hear- 
ings: “It is eight times as safe to be a soldier in the United 
States army as to be a baby in the United States.” 

Well, for that matter some recent figures support the 
unintended implication of Senator Reed’s gem of speech. 
They come from the Rockefeller Foundation’s new bulletin 
on Infant Mortality in New York City, and they apply if 
one goes on the premise that a good many nurses are prob- 
ably spinsters. Because the Sheppard-Towner bill calls for 
the employment of nurses to care for women and new-born 
babies who would otherwise go without care—and die; and 
the bulletin shows the benefits wrought by just such nurses 
as the bill would set to work. 

Between 1885 and 1919 deaths of children under one year 
of age dropped from 273.6 to 81.6 per thousand—owing not 
only to a general improvement in sanitation but to the spread 
of baby health stations and home-visiting nurses. In 1915 
the 108 home-visiting nurses employed in New York had 
16,247 babies on their rolls, and the mortality rate during 
the summer was 78.3 per thousand, while the infant mortality 
rate among unsupervised babies during the same period 
was 106.5 per thousand. Helping save 28.2 lives might 
perhaps buoy up even a spinster so she could stand 
Senator Reed’s gibe without heart-break. V. R. 
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What Women Want 
OULD the Sheppard-Towner bill have passed long 


ago if there had been a number of women members 

of Congress? Senator Reed had “never heard of Miss 
Lathrop until recently.” It is hardly to be doubted that if 
there were women constantly on the floor of both Houses, 
the chief of the Children’s Bureau, in office since its creation 
under President Taft, could hardly have been unknown to 
any senator. It seems at least likely that with women urging 
the measure, the human values of thousands of mothers and 
babies, whose lives are lost every year for lack of such 
care as the Sheppard-Towner bill calls for, would have been 
so impressed that objections in terms of dusty fears of pa- 
ternalism, ‘socialism and the rest of it would have been over- 
come. 

Not that all women would surely be for the bill, by virtue 
of being women—any more than all mothers are familiar 
with the care of children by virtue of having them. It was 
the president of the Massachusetts Anti-Suffrage Association 
who declared the bill to be a “paternalistic, socialistic meddle- 
some attempt to bring about bureaucratic control of family 
life.” But we have a notion that the majority of women 
would think a family is most easily destroyed by the death 
of mothers and children. And over against the Anti-Suffrage 
Association are the fourteen women’s organizations that are 
swinging all their influence to get this one thing from 
Congress. V. R. 


Who Is Partisan? 


NE voter in the Citizen’s recent coupon referendum 

pronounces the Citizen “partisan” since it persists in 

discussing armament. Nay, nay, the shoe is on the 
other foot. 

The most atrocious of all wars, with its fifty-three millions 
of armed men and its eight millions of dead, put a question 
fairly and squarely to the peoples of the world: “When will 
you be civilized enough to settle your disagreements through 
courts of arbitration instead of battlefields of carnage?” 
Every dead or wounded soldier, every ravaged and deported 
woman, every disease-spreading war brothel, every war debt, 
every war-bred crime calls out to civilized men and women 
to set the date now. 

If there are men and women so deaf and blind mentally 
that they neither hear this question nor see the reason for 
the asking, the defect is in them—not in those who support 
the “forward march.” 

The Citizen will continue to “harp” on this question, not 
because the Citizen is partisan, but because it is not. It 
hails President Harding’s call for a limited conference of 
nations with joy as a possible leading out of the present 
impasse. If it is not uproariously ardent over the prospect, 
it is because President Harding has not taken the nation into 
his confidence, and no one knows what to expect. 

The question of making an end of war and making it now 
is the most important one in the world. No government is 
efficient which spends sixty to ninety per cent of all its 
money on war, and efficient voters in all nations aim at efficient 
government. To spend effort in cutting off small expenses, 
totaling a few thousands, in a program of economy, while 
maintaining a naval building program costing billions, is 
straining at the proverbial gnat and “swallowing the camel.” 

The coupon referendum confirmed what the Citizen knew 
before, that the women of the nation have heard the mighty 
question thundered forth amid the roar of battle and agree 
with the coupon voter who wrote: “It is a disgrace for the 
United States to refuse to cooperate with other nations to 
prevent war.” 

The Citizen will keep its readers informed as to the pro- 
gress of events toward permanent peace. It will do this with- 
out misrepresentation or partisan bias. It has no prejudices. 
It endorses no party, no platform, no candidate. It is 


supporting a mighty principle in the interest of coming 
generations. 

Said the Duke of Wellington, one of the greatest of 
British generals, long before the horrors which characterized 
the World War had been revealed: “If you had seen but one 
day of war you would pray God you might never see an- 
cther.” 

Dear Citizen reader, pray God to end war—to give you 
a vision clear enough to see the truth, no matter how it 
hurts, a courage strong enough to stand against all muddy- 
minded men and women of the nation, even though some are 
your friends and fellow partisans. The United States may 
yet take a position so lofty and high-principled that it will 
lead the world out of the war mania and into the civilized 
calmness of arbitration by international agreement; but if it 
does, the people must make the demand. Before they de- 
mand they must understand. 

Are you so partisan that you are afraid of the truth? 


C. C. C. 
Curing The Blind 


YOUNG American woman oculist lately came back 

from Serbia, where she had been operating for cataract 

and other troubles, with the record of having restored 
sight to seventeen hundred persons. It was a cause for 
joy and pride, to herself and her country. 

How much greater would be the cause for joy if some 
mental oculist could cure the blindness of the men in high 
places who are to-day responsible for pushing the competitive 
race for armaments! The decision lies in the hands of a 
few score, at the outside a few hundred, men in the different 
countries, who hold the chief positions of influence—political, 
financial, commercial and industrial. No one woman alone 
can cure them of their blindness; but thousands of women 
together can do it. Or, if they proved incurable, the en- 
lightened women could arouse the public to turn them out 
of office and put clearer-visioned rulers in. 

“We are weak!” said the Sticks, and men broke them; 
“We are weak!” said the Threads, and were torn; 

Till new thoughts came and they spoke them: 

Till the Fagot and the Rope were born. 





For the Fagot, men find, is resistant, 
And they anchor on the Rope’s taut length. 
Even grasshoppers, combined, 
Are a force, the farmers find— 
In union there is strength. 
—A. S. B. 


Our Own Fault 


R. JOHN J. TIGERT, the new United States Commis- 

sioner of Education, in an address ‘recently declared 

that the United States alone of all the great powers 
shows a high degree of illiteracy. He went on with those 
figures of low salaries and the shortage of teachers with 
which we have become so painfully familiar in the past few 
years. “The whole structure has broken down,” said Dr. 
Tigert, “and only half of the 27,000,000 children required 
to be in the schools are actually in attendance.” His plea 
for education as a preparation for war—“it would be a 
crime to pit our army in the condition in which it was in 
1917 as to illiteracy against a highly educated army like 
that of Germany”—seems distinctly a side issue. Unless 
Dr. Tigert cares to go on and suggest that some of our huge 
war appropriations be devoted to education— 

We need better schools and more teachers—for life, for 
civilization. And we shall not get them unless we work 
for them. Like everything else of which we complain, the 
ultimate fault is our own. We get the kind of government 
we want, or at least we go without what we don’t want hard 
enough. If we believe in schools hard enough, we can 
—eventually—organize public sentiment so effectively that 
our representatives will not dare be deaf to our demands. 
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Back to Methuselah! 


By Mary Gray Peck 


N the New York Times Book Review 

and Magazine of June 26, appeared 

an article by a New York physician 
upon the alleged discovery by Dr. 
Eugen Steinach of Vienna of a method 
of rejuvenating the human organism. 
By means of a simple surgical opera- 
tion, Dr. Steinach claims that he iis 
given many old men and women a 
second youth, and he describes the 
operation with scientific candor. 

Not long ago, as all the world knows, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw published a_ play 
called “Back to Methuselah,” in which 
he discusses the prolongation of human 
life as a necessary factor in the evolu- 
tion of a better society. 

For thousands of years the human 








mind has played around this craving 
for prolonged earthly existence with 
mingled fascination and dread. Pre- 
vious ages have regarded the quest as 
something forbidden, a tampering with 
black magic. A_ sinister fame at- 
tached to the half or wholly mythical 
beings who were said to have achieved 
it by trafficking with unearthly powers. 

But the late war has forced men to 
revise their views of death. If it is 
permitted the human race to kill men 
by the million, it is certainly no worse 
to try to give two or three lives to 
those we have left. It will be a long 
process to repopulate Europe by the 
ordinary means. No Western nation 
has the fecundity of China any more 
than it has the pacific patience of 
China. France in especial must do 
something to offset her dying birthrate. 

Hence, perhaps, the spectacular 
change of attitude toward the length- 
ening of human life. Instead of a 
medieval philosopher muttering spells 
in a secret laboratory over the elixir 
of life, we have the New York Times 
discussing the matter at length in the 
Sunday supplement. 


Men used to fear life more than 
death. That was the real reason why 
church and state frowned on the search 
for the elixir of life. They were afraid 
wicked people would get hold of it and 
make the world intolerable. They re- 
garded death as a sort of Attorney-Gen- 
eral who deported all the Reds of the 
race to the theological Russia of the 
hereafter, and they didn’t propose to 
have him called off. 

But we are coming to the notion that 
most of the wickedness in the world is 
the result of ignorance and irrespon- 
sibility, that if wicked people had to 
live long enough to bear the conse- 
quences of their wickedness in this 
world, they would not think the game 
worth the candle and would become 
desirable citizens. 

Death was invented to hasten the 
process of evolution. The primitive 
forms of life are practically immortal. 
When the time comes when that re- 
tards the development of higher forms 
of life, life will inevitably push death 
back. Has that time come? “Life is 
too short for men to take it seriously,” 
Shaw ‘makes one of his characters say. 
And again, “Old Methuselah must have 
had to think twice before he took on 
anything for life!” 

We excuse ourselves for faint en- 
deavor by pleading the impossibility of 
completing any great work. And when 
one of our great ones actually does ac- 
complish a great work, we piously raise 
a monument and harp with our harps 
as over a miracle. 

This idea of prolonging our three- 
score years and ten to three hundred 
years, should not appeal to the sweetly 
harping folks. Let them die on their 
harps at the Psalmist’s age! But it will 
stir deep and poignant longing in the 
souls of all who have lived greatly. And 
when we consider how rare and precious 
are our great ones, “Back to Methu- 
selah” becomes an irresistible slogan. 
O king, live forever! 


Doctors-in-Common 
By Rutu SAWYER 


OR over two yeers, or since the 
demobilization of the medical 
units in the war and the return of 
thousands of physicians and surgeons to 
private practice there has been a 
country-wide movement towards what is 
known professionally as group organiza- 
tion or group medicine. 

The medical and scientific journals 
have been publishing a good many 
articles on the subject and it is perhaps 
the most widely discussed topic among 


‘the individual doctor. 


the profession. That the public knows 
very little about it is due to two facts: 
it is still a very new thing and adver- 
tising of any sort is against the ethics 
of the medical profession. Group 
medicine has, however, passed the ex- 
perimental stage; it has been tried out 
and found to be all and more than was 
hoped for it; and it is now the time for 
those who are not bound by professional! 
ethics but know something of what 
they speak to let the public know 
what group medicine is—why it is— 
and wherein its value lies. 

















It means the organization of special- 
ists in the different branches of medi- 
cine and surgery into a practice group, 
under one roof, one business manage- 
ment and with a better and more 
complete equipment than is possible for 
It means greater 
efficiency, for such a group has more 
facilities to carry on its work; it is 
not hampered by the business end; and, 
as a cooperating, consulting body, it 
is better able to give thorough examina- 
tion, diagnosis and treatment than the 
individual physician. If two heads are 
better than one a dozen or fifteen are 
infinitely better. 

It means a saving of time, worry 
and expense for the patient. Any 
organization that brings about a divi- 
sion of labor means an economic ad- 
vance; inasmuch as such an organiza- 
tion can save time and expense for 
itself, it can save both for its patients. 
Furthermore it means not only the best 
medical service for those who are ill, 
but it also means the so-called “life ex- 
tension” care in everybody’s home city. 

It does not mean an encroachment on 
the field of the family physician. That 
is, not if there is fair play. So far, the 
groups or clinics I have known have 
seen to it that every patient sent to 
them by a family physician has been 
returned to him for the care and treat- 
ment they have prescribed. Such co- 
operation means a gain for everyone. 
Every general practitioner has cases 
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that require more scientific examination 
than he is capable of giving and he 
knows he can get better results for his 
patients by turning them over to a 
group than by passing them along from 
one specialist to another. 

Not long ago I happened upon an 
old practitioner in a clinic in central 
New York. He had just come out of 
the consulting room, where he had been 
asked to join in a discussion of the case 
he had brought in. His enthusiasm 
over the experience was delightful. 
“I’m glad I’ve lived to see this day,” 
he said. “It lies beyond the power of 
us family doctors to give the thorough 
care that some of our patients require. 
We haven’t the instruments or that 
special technical knowledge. An honest 
man wants the best he can get for his 
patients — not his best but the best. 
That’s why I am glad I have lived to 
see the day of group medicine.” 

It was during the war, in base and 
field hospitals, that the doctors fully 
realized what professional cooperation 
meant. They got the enthusiasm and 
“come-back” that always goes with good 
team work; and with that, they woke 
up to the fact that they were doing more 
careful, more scientific work than they 
ever did alone. That is why they were 
dissatisfied with private practice when 
they came home; and that is largely the 
reason that groups or clinics are spring- 
ing up all over the country today and 
will continue to spring up until every 
city or town of any size shall have its 
medical service under one roof. 

Here’s a typical instance of what 
happened in one town. 

The place boasted four doctors—all 
trying to do a little of everything and 
not doing it over-well. There was more 
or less petty jealousy among them; 
none of them earned more than a spend- 
ing income; none of them dared to take 
any time off for vacation or study for 
fear of losing some of his patients. 
Then the war came. Common patriot- 
ism and professional pride brought 
them together for the first time. They 
decided that two should go and two re- 
main to carry on a double practice and 
give a fourth of the income to the fam- 
ilies of the men who went. 

One of the men to go had a chance to 
take up nose and throat work—the thing 
he had always wanted to do; the other 
went in for surgery and worked with 
one of the best men in the country—the 
thing he had never had time or money 
to afford. 

When they came back to their town 
one of them said to the home two: “Look 
here, boys, the old way of doing things 
is over. We're going to work together 
from now on. We’re going to form a 
home unit. Brown is going to do all 
the nose and throat work; Clark has 
always been the best with babies—let 
him take them all; Smith can stick to 
his internal medicine and I’ll keep on 








with the surgery. We'll pool our equip- 
ment and work under one roof. As soon 
as we can we'll get in some chaps from 
outside and give this town as good ser- 
vice as it could get anywhere.” 

That was two years ago. The clinic 
in that town is famous all over the state. 
The people no longer run away to con- 
sult specialists in New York or Chicago; 
the women stay at home and have their 
babies instead of going to a fifty-mile 
distant sanitarium. 

This is what group medicine can mean 
to every fair-sized community through- 
out the country. This is what it will 
mean if the public see it in the light of 
a benefactor instead of misinterpreting 
it as a money-making scheme; and if 
the general practitioner will welcome it 
as a friend and advisor instead of fight- 
ing it with petty jealousies and profes- 
sional envy. 


An Anti-Waste Crusade 
By Lucia Ames MEAD 


HE Anti-Waste Movement in Eng- 
land is coming to play a formida- 
ble part in politics. By-elections 
are being won on this issue. It is high 
time that an Anti-Waste Movement, in- 
volving something vastly more import- 
ant than thrift propaganda and stamp- 
savings, should become a political issue 
here. 
President Harding is stunned by the 
shipping waste. The whole American 
people which takes the trouble to read 








the fine print below the headlines now 
knows that the shipping board used 
$380,000,000 out of the public treasury 
last year and that $220,000,000 of this 
represents absolute waste, and this at a 
time when millions were out of work 
and we are scrimping on education and 
the essentials. This waste has been due 
to incredible neglect and bad _ book- 
keeping which concealed, even from thé 
highest officers, the actual facts. 

Some years ago, a great hue and cry 
was made against Louis D. Brandeis 
when he declaimed against the man- 
agement of the Hartford and New Haven 
Railroad, and when he said that with 
proper management $1,000,000 a day 
could be saved by the railroads of the 
country. That would have been $365,- 
000,000 a year. Now comes the evi- 





dence of engineers testifying before the 
Railroad Board in Chicago that in 
nearly every department of railroading 
there were large, preventable leakages 
running to a total of a thousand million 
dollars a year—about three times the 
amount which the public refused to be- 
lieve when Mr. Brandeis declared it. 

Wicked, wanton, stupid waste has 
become a national crime. Efforts have 
been made to throw the chief blame for 
our disordered industry on labor’s de- 
mand for high wages and on its cur- 
tailment of output. But the testimony 
is quite the contrary. Seventeen indus- 
trial experts appointed by Secretary 
Hoover, who represented about two 
hundred thousand engineers, have made 
public a part of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Elimination of Waste in Jn- 
dustry. They find that both laborers and 
employees have been guilty of sabotage, 
but that while labor is responsible for 
twenty-five per cent of waste, manage- 
ment is responsible for fifty per cent. 

The report reckons the loss at three 
billion dollars. 

The really vital loss can, however, 
not be reckoned in money, but involves 
time. Any human labor that is made 
futile or is misdirected is so much 
human life wasted and can never be 
atoned for. A perception of the non- 
financial loss is foreshadowed in the 
committee’s hope that “from this knowl- 
edge will grow the certain vision that 
mental and moral forces must be added 
to the physical resources now employed 
if industry is to serve all.” 

Some illustrations of the waste which 
is taking the taxes out of our pockets 
and is depleting our purchasing power 
have recently been detailed by Stuart 
Chase—the dumping of five thousand 
good, rich watermelons into the Poto- 
mac so that Washington citizens should 
pay a higher price for those that they 
could get; the resetting of type by com- 
positors because a union rule requires 
that all advertising matter coming into 
the shop must be reset in type by the 
compositors. This folderol is some- 
times solemnly enacted days after the 
advertisement has gone to press. The 
railroads shifted the high cost of repairs 
upon the Government which was paying 
them six per cent, having these repairs 
made mostly by outside supply compan- 
ies, leaving the men with the cranes in 
the home shops with nothing to do. 

Enormous improvements and discov- 
eries made in the last thirty years which 
should have enormously ameliorated 
poverty have little advanced the pur- 
chasing power of the worker. 

If Mr. Hoover could take the lead 
in a national comprehensive crusade in 
this country against waste he would 
confer on us an even greater service 
than he has yet rendered. 

No one should be more alive to the 
evidence of national bad housekeeping 
than the woman citizen. 
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“What Is a College 
Education For?” 


By Pauwine H. DEDERER 
Associate Professor of Zoology 


O the women’s colleges fit girls 

for actual living? This is the 

opening of an editorial comment 
on the article by Elizabeth Porter 
Wyckoff in a July issue of the Woman 
Citizen. I should like to reply in the 
affirmative for Connecticut College, New 
London, one of the youngest of the 
women’s colleges. 

A specific reply to the question: 
“What is this college for?” may be 
given as follows: 

To maintain, with high standards, and 
to conduct with highest efficiency, a cur- 
riculum prepared to develop each 
woman’s peculiar talents toward her 
most effective life work. 

The present-day curriculum appears 
to be under fire from various sources. 
Mrs. Wyckoff refers to the federal re- 
port by Miss Robinson which “shows 
how the curriculum has grown from a 
parallel of the courses in the early 
men’s colleges to an unwieldy hodge- 
podge of heterogeneous prescribed 
learning.” The curriculum at Connecti- 
cut College has the advantage of having 
been specifically planned for women, 
along the lines indicated in its statement 
of purpose. 

A recent article, by Marguerite Kehr, 
in the “Journal of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz” contains this con- 


clusion: 

“Many of the independent colleges for 
men have developed schools for professional 
training, while in the independent women’s 
colleges as a group, so far as undergraduate 
work is concerned, there are practically no 
organized courses of professional study... . 
Colleges for women have made almost no 
progress along this line. . . . In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to note that the pro- 
gram of the Connecticut College for Women, 
founded only about five years ago, incor- 
porated at the outset professional courses to 
prepare the way for the establishment of 
professional schools.” 

The occupations which women enter 
after graduation from college are listed 
as follows, those having the largest per- 
centage of graduates being given first: 
Teaching, home-making, social service, 
library work, business, literary work, 
religious work, administrative work, 
personal service (private secretaries, 
etc.), the professions. 

Connecticut College offers instruction 


in each of the ten vocational fields here . 


named, in its departments of psychology 
and education, home economics, soci- 


ology and economics, library science, 
secretarial work and office practice, Eng- 
lish, Biblical literature, and courses 
leading toward professional work, in the 
departments of fine arts, music, physi- 
cal education and hygiene, botany, 
chemistry, mathematics, physics and 
zoology. There are also departments of 
classical philology, modern languages, 
history, and philosophy, which may 
claim, if so desired, to be as much 
vocational as the first group may to 
be liberal. 

According to Miss Robinson’s report, 
referred to by Mrs. Wyckoff, a large 
percentage of college women are fol- 
lowing vocations which have no con- 
nection whatever with their major sub- 
ject in college, and this is of course con- 
sidered undesirable. 

I believe that for various reasons it 
is only fair, as a test of correlation be- 
tween the work of college and after-life, 
to take into account the minor subject 
as well. In some cases a major may 
not be offered in certain fields, and a 
student may secure in a minor subject 
considerable training toward her future 
vocation. In other cases, students de- 
liberately choose as a minor the subject 
which they intend to follow later. In 
the third place, the difference in the 
number of hours between a major and a 
minor may be relatively small, and the 
factor determining which field a girl 
enters may be simply the desirability 
of one specific opening over another. 
Not infrequently, too, students take as 
many courses in a minor subject as in 
the one designated to be their major. 

A study of the records of the first two 
classes which were graduated from Con- 
necticut College shows that 76% of the 
class of 1919, and 91% of the class of 
1920 (excluding those who failed to 
reply), are engaged in occupations for 
which their college work, in either the 
major or minor subject, specifically 
fitted them. The following survey, com- 
piled by the director of the appoint- 
ment bureau, indicates most of the paid 
vocations followed by graduates of the 
first two classes: 

Three graduates are continuing stud- 
ies toward the professions of medicine, 
dentistry, and osteopathy; 2 are grad- 
uate students in philosophy and psychol- 
ogy; 2 have received the degree of M. A. 
in English from Columbia University; 
3 are engaged as practical chemists, one 
is nutrition assistant in a state experi- 
ment station; 2 are on the staff of the 
department of chemistry in other col- 
leges; 2 are on the staff of the depart- 


ment of home economics in another 
college; 4 are in art work; 2 are in 
responsible positions in publishing 
houses; 12 are in social service; 7 are 
in secretarial work; 5 are on library 
staffs (3 in college libraries); 7 are in 
exacting business positions; 40 are 
teachers, chiefly along the line of their 
major studies. 

The function of a college may well 
be “to contribute in its graduates a 
group of women who are undertaking 
specific tasks, toward which the college 
unmistakably directed them, following 
their natural bent, ambition, and equip- 
ment.” This is what Connecticut Col- 
lege is trying to do. 





Dr. MacCracken, President of Vas. 
sar College, will comment on Mrs. 
Wyckoff's article in the next issue of. 
the Citizen. 


The House That Comes 
(Continued from page 11) 





fireless cookers, electric grills, etc., and 
especially to laundry equipment; to 
toilet goods, silver and to interior deco- 
rations. Linoleam—to see whether 
plain or fancy designs are preferred, 
and what rooms it can be used in—was 
studied extensively. A dye soap for 
which the directions were not clear was 
subjected to something like four hun- 
dred tests and the directions were en- 
tirely rewritten. A carpet sweeper with 
a brush that stuck was made simpler for 
women by the use of an arrow to indi- 
cate a hidden releasing spring. 

Such a business as Miss Splint’s 
would never have started if woman’s 
importance as a purchasing power had 
not come to be more and more recog- 
nized. It is estimated that between 8 
and 90 per cent of the purchasers are 
now women. High time, then, that 
women’s point of view should be fully 
taken into account by the manufacturer. 
He really began only about fifteen years 
ago, with a revision of the kitchen sink 
so that its height would be comfortable 
for a woman’s back rather than his. 
Then later the ice-box, with the drain 
away at the back—no trouble, of course, 
to the maker—was rearranged in the 
interests of women, with a simple drain 
in a more accessible place. Now the 
notion of consulting women about the 
implements of their trade is established. 
As Miss Splint’s House proves. Its 
president is a woman whose sympathetic 
knowledge of women has been the key- 
note of a real success. 
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est prices in years. 


be immensely impressed. 





August 1921 finds us with the greatest 
collection of Oriental Rugs and the low- 
We have made such 
elaborate preparations for this Annual Sale 
that we know every lover of Orientals will 


The Annual August Sale of 


“Oriental Rugs” 


Astounding Values 


Not only are the prices very low, but the 
rugs have exceptional beauty and quality. 
The collection includes handsome Persian, 
Turkish and Chinese Rugs, so rich in color, 
so fine in weave and so low in price, that 
you should see them immediately. 


The Outstanding Feature of This Sale is a Group of Wonder- 
ful Persian, Turkish and Chinese Room-Size Rugs at $195. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 

















Republican or Democrat 
(Continued from page 8) 

trol through its strategic position in 
the Senate to oppose the only feasible 
world-organization as a personal crea- 
tion of Mr. Wilson’s and to try and 
pull him down with it. This has caused 
unhappiness in the party’s own inter- 
nals, for Republicans cannot disguise 
from themselves that it is in the nature 
of their party to support the League. 

The converse is true of the Democrats, 
who might be found supporting the 
League if Mr. Wilson had not at the 
critical period been their official leader. 
The country at large, with increasing 
dissatisfaction at Democratic looseness 
of management, at an administrative 
personnel inexpertly chosen from a 
rather sparse material, at the President’s 
exercise of powers which he ought to 
have delegated or shared, and at the 
mistakes he made whose whole reper- 
cussion was focused on himself, voted 
the Democrats out by an unprecedented 
majority. 

It does not follow from this that the 
country is cold to the new international- 
ism. The vote of last November clearly 
disapproved of Democratic officialdom 
and of “Wilsonian” methods of admin- 
istration: at least the electorate was 
thoroughly restive under the economic 
burdens created by the war, and voted 


“the opposition” into power, as con- 
stituencies usually do under such cir- 
cumstances. It is altogether possible, 
even if the country may be surprised to 
find it out, that it approves of Mr. Wil- 
son’s international motives, ideas and 
purposes. What have been denounced 
as “Wilson’s policies” may, for aught 
we know so far, be the correct interpre- 
tation of the instincts of our people 
working in the long run. 

For this we shall have to wait until 
personal factors disappear and the out- 
lines of the landscape begin to show 
through the mist. Until that time the 
national attitude in foreign affairs will 
appear to be one thing in the actions 
of the State Department and another 
thing in official formulae intended for 
consumption by certain public sections. 


Principle Before Party 


The moral of these remarks is that a 
woman need not become a_ thorough- 
going and confirmed partisan until she 
is satisfied that she has found for her- 
self in definite party alignment that 
“particular principle” congenial to her 
philosophy—which is the sole proper 
basis of party allegiance. Principle is 
above mechanical partisanship, and 
party does not deserve support in the 
name of a principle until it identifies 
itself with the principle in spirit. 

Women can work in and for either 


party, suppress their own idiosyncrasies 
in favor of a large program and a com- 
mon effort. Disaffection and desertion 
are often the signs of a want of charac- 
ter and the professional may justly 
scold those members of his party who 
become “come-outers” on a point of less 
than cardinal importance. The point 
here, as it was with President Adams, 
is to detect and to choose the major 
principle when it arrives; to make such 
a choice as the Republican “mug- 
wumps” of 1884 and the Democratic 
“bolters” of 1896 made, to their honor. 

If new voters are sure that a major 
principle is at stake, sound political 
practice does not require them to for- 
swear their allegiance to that principle 
in order to preserve party solidarity. 
Principle, which makes parties, also 
transcends them, and women will ren- 
der small service to their country by 
permanently surrendering their own 
consciences and intelligences to party 
dictation on vital questions. 

This is what de Gourmont means, veil- 
ing his philosophy in satire when he 
says—“What is most to be feared from 
the participation of women in govern- 
ment is that they will adopt a morality 
and a sensibility as precarious as those 
of the male; which will cause an appre- 
ciable decline in the forces which have 
so far maintained the cohesion and 
equilibrium of society.” 
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Watching the Mothers’ Bill 
RS. MINNIE FISHER CUNNING- 


HAM, executive secretary of the 
National League of Women Voters, was 
chosen acting chairman of the Women’s 
Committee on the Sheppard-Towner 
Bill at a meeting of the committee in 
Washington, D. C., on August first. Mrs. 
Cunningham takes the place of Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, the regularly ap- 
pointed chairman, who is now abroad. 

Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, represent- 
ing the National Consumers’ League, has 
been chosen acting secretary during the 
temporary absence of Mrs. LaRue 
Brown, the secretary. Plans have been 
outlined for carrying on the work of 
the committee and every effort will be 
made to secure an early favorable re- 
port from the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House, 
which has the bill in charge. 


Introducing Mrs. Webster 

NNOUNCEMENT of the appoint- 

ment of Mrs. Ann Webster, form- 
erly of Cimarron, New Mexico, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Social Hy- 
giene for the National League of Women 
Voters, has just been made by Mrs. 
Maud Weed Park, the President of the 
League. Mrs. Webster succeeds Dr. Val- 
eria H. Parker, who resigned when she 
was appointed executive secretary of the 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board. 

Mrs. Webster studied for a year in 
the New York School of Social Work, 
and for a year was parole officer for 
Inward House, the women’s reformatory 


Wanted 


Position by a national organizer and speak- 
er who has had wide experience in campaign 
and legislative work; or can fill capably posi- 
tion of executive secretary and supervisor of 
organization. Can furnish finest of references 
es to ability, personality, etc. For details 
write to A. B. C. 

WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 


GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
Jamaica Pxain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 





for New York City. As Field Represen- 
tative for the Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board, to which she received 
appointment, she went to Jersey City, 
and later was made supervisor for the 
Board. In this capacity she directed 
the work in some twenty-five states, 
trained the workers and did special in- 
vestigative work and surveys. 

In the spring of 1921 Mrs. Webster 
was sent to New Mexico as the represen- 
tative of the Board, and through her ef- 
fective work the Legislature passed a 
model vice-repressing measure. Before 
the enactment of this bill the only 
measure referring in any way to pros- 
titution was that prohibiting the main- 
tenance of houses of ill-fame within 
seven hundred feet of a school-house. 
The legislature also passed an injunc- 
tion abatement bill so that citizens may 
declare a house of ill-fame a nuisance 
and proceed against its continuance by 
law, instead of waiting for the police to 
act. 

Mrs, Webster has recently been made 
field representative of the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association of New York, 
of which Dr. William F. Snow is the 
director. 


Two Useful Codes 
ISS ALICE NELSON DOYLE, of 


Montgomery, Alabama, chairman 
of Unification of Laws for the State 
League of Women Voters, has completed 
a “Woman’s Code” or summary of the 
laws that relate to women. She is now 
preparing a “Children’s Code.” Both of 
these she is planning to place in the 
hands of the League upon completion. 
Miss Doyle is a brilliant young lawyer 
who holds an important position at the 
state capital. She is an enthusiastic 
member of the League of Women Voters, 
and has given a great deal of time to 
her work on the committee on Unifica- 
tion of Laws. 


To Push Ohio 
ISS BESSTIE NEWSON, the only 


woman trial lawyer in practice in 
Oklahoma, has been invited by the 
League of Women Voters to take charge 
of their campaign work in Ohio. Miss 
Newson is now studying the campaign 
program of the New York State 
League. 


Texas Helps 
j keve Texas League of Women Voters 


has accepted the Woman Citizen’s 
subscription offer to the state leagues 
and is combining the Citizen and its own 
state paper, the New Citizen, for a 
yearly price of two dollars. 








A Woman Wanted 


HE four vice chairmen of the Na- 

tional League of Women Voters’ 
Committee on the Reduction of Arma- 
ment have been appointed by Miss 
Elizabeth Hauser, the chairman, and all 
are busy organizing their districts. Mrs, 
Solon Jacobs, of Birmingham, has the 
Southern District; Mrs. James H. Mor- 
rison, Chicago, the Middle Western Dis- 
trict; Mrs. William Palmer Lucas, San 
Francisco, the Western District; Miss 
Christina Merriman, the Eastern Dis- 
trict. All report strong and enthusi- 
astic interest among the women, and ihe 
unanimous sentiment for appointment 
of a woman or women to attend the in- 
ternational conference. 

“Women have to help pay for wais; 
why not give them a voice in the coun- 
cils before wars are declared?” asked 
Miss Hauser. 

Virginia in Pageant 

NE bright morning some fifteen 

hundred children from the gram- 
mar and primary city schools of Char- 
lottesville, Va., marched, section by 
section, down Main Street dressed to 
portray the past history, present activi- 
ties and future needs of their com- 
munity. 

There were stately colonial dames, 
resplendent in hoop skirts and powder; 
fair flower girls and Salvation Army 
lassies; little Red Cross maidens dressed 
in spotless white; and the Medical 
Association, whose “women” doctors 
held their own with the “men.” The 
district nurse had her place of honor in 
the Public Health section, and the police 
women, ready for duty with official caps 
and billies, received hearty cheers. Fol- 
lowing a standard bearing the name of 
the League, little girls—future voters— 
carried signs telling of the local, 
national and international interests of 
the League of Women Voters—“Better 
Water Supply,” “Better Health Condi- 
tions,” “World Peace,” etc.—and the 
voting booth crowded with women 
voters recalled the November election. 

In the University of Virginia section, 
for the first time in a century of dis- 
tinguished service, girl students could 
march in academic dress side by side 
with the boys. The boys representing 
the Local Post of the American Legion 
had requested that the women who 
served so splendidly overseas should be 
represented in their section also. “Our 
Future Jury” and the school board of 
the future were shown with due repre- 
sentation of women, all in miniature. 

The success of this impressive spec- 
tacle was due in largest measure to Miss 
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skins. 


August Sale Price, 


self trimmed. 
August Sale Price, 


HULL DADA TAEDA A AD EY 


: trend in pelts. 
Hudson Seal and American Broadtail in the lead. 
= lend themselves to the fashioning of wraps and coats so readily, that their 
popularity is not singular. 

Alaska Seal Coat, 36 inches long, of fine selected 


U.S. Government Dye . 
September Price, $545.00. 


Hudson Seal Coat, 36 inches long, lustrous skins, 
September Price, $295.00. 


August Sale of Furs 
Lowest Prices of the Year 
S each Fur season approaches, there is always a noticeable fashion 


This year greater variety exists, with Alaska and 
These soft, rich Furs 


Richly lined. 


August Sale Price, 


$475.00 


Hudson Seal Coat, 36 inches long, selected pelts, 
with collar and cuffs of natural Skunk or Beaver. 
September Price, $345.00. 


$225.00 August Sale Price, 


For a reasonable deposit, we will store your purchase until 
November Ist, to be delivered on payment of balance 


James McCreery & Co. 


5th Avenue 


American Broadtail Wrap, Platinum Shade, 
with long stole collar and cuffs of Squirrel. 
September Price, $785.00. 


34th Street 


HMI 


$685.00 


$265.00 











Carry Burnley, Principal of the McGuf- 
fey Primary School, an enthusiastic 
League of Voters woman, who saw the 
opportunity to show in this way some 
of the past achievements and future 
opportunities of the women of this old 
Virginia town; and to Mr. Hayes, Prin- 
cipal of Midway Grammar School. 


What Do You Know About 
Your Government? 

T the School for Citizenship con- 

ducted at Chautauqua this summer 
by the National League of Women 
Voters and the Chautauqua Woman’s 
Club, there was a question-box, hospit- 
ably open to all inquiries on points of 
government. Time was assigned on the 
program for reading the questions and 
answering them. We print the ques- 
tions here, as the fourth instalment of 
our test. Send in your answers, and we 
will print the best of them. 

1. How are the political parties of 
the United States financed? 

2. What pending bills in Congress 
do you consider most important and 
worthy of aid by the women voters? 

3. Give process of voting away from 
legal residence—in full, please. Many 
here have different places to live in 
summer and winter and lose their voting 
privilege. 

4. Can a woman be President of the 
United States? 


5. What is Filibustering? 

6. How does the United States start 
its money in circulation? 

7. What three books would be most 
helpful to keep on one’s table at the 
present time? 

8. Would you take the testimony of a 
business rival to determine the character 
or work of a lawyer? Why quote new 
congressmen or even speakers of lower 
House on work of upper? 

9. What legislation now 
should women oppose? 

10. (A question from a_ teacher) 
Which is the better method in my home 
town: first, to teach the women about 
government and then take up the work 
on some local good-government prob- 
lem; or to reverse this order? Will 
they be more interested in the machinery 
of the government after trying to effect 
a local reform? 

11. With all there is for a woman to 
do, how, as a simple problem in arith- 
metic, is she going to find the time to 
interest herself in politics? 

12. As a Republican woman, I be- 
long to the Republican Women’s organ- 
ization in my state. They are planning 
to give political education. Does not 
the League of Women Voters duplicate 
work older organizations can do? 

13. What do you know about a state- 
ment made which says that George 
Washington left a legacy of $25,000 
with which to found a University of the 


pending 


United States? And a further state- 
ment that it has already cost the govern- 
ment $4,000,000 to take care of it? 

14. If I am unable to inform myself 
about men and issues, shall I vote? It 
seems to me that “no vote” is more 
patriotic than an ignorant vote. 

15. What are the duties of Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park in Washington? 

16. What are the advantages of the 
Hare system for voting? 

17. Why is Governor Miller advocat- 
ing breaking up women’s organizations? 

8. In my town, women say: “Why 
should I foin the League of Women 
Voters? The W. C. T. U., to which I 
belong, does all that kind of work.” 
What shall IT answer? 

19. Our Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, nearly 1000 members in 
my home city, has ruled out a course 
of lessons on government given by the 
League, because they say it will bring 
politics into the club. What shall I say 
to our Board of Managers who give this 
objection? 

20. Is our intense nationalism today 
maintained at the expense of too little 
internationalism? 

21. The Mennonites contemplate im- 
migration from Canada to the United 
States or Mexico. The American Le- 
gion objects. Will the Mennonites be- 
come assimilated? If they pass immi- 
gration requirements, what legitimate 
objection can there be? 
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Old Glory is now 
on the Seven Seas 


AMERICAN SHIPS ARE AVAILABLE FOR_ 
YOUR OCEAN VOYAGE 


New combination Passenger and Freight 
Ships, Fast, Luxurious Steamers. 

Key number beside ship’s name, indi- 

cates operator shown bottom of column, 


EUROPE. 
Plymouth, Boulogne and London 


From New York. 
—- 16—-September 20—Old North State 
159 
September 6—Centennia] State (159). 
Bremen and Danzig 
From New York. 
September 22—Potomac (159) 
August 23— October 3— Princess Matoika 


(159) 
August 30—Hudson (159) 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen 
From New York. 
August 27—September 28—America (159) 
September 8—George Washington (159) 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires 
From New York. 


August 17—Aeolus (91) 


FAR EAST. 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hongkong 
From San Francisco. 
August 20—Golden State (105) 
September 15—Hoosier State (105) 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 


Manila 
From Seattle 


September 17—Silver State (106) 
HAWAII, PHILIPPINES, EAST INDIA, 
Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Co- 
lombo, Calcutta 
From San Francisco. 
September 14—Wolverine State (105) 
October 15—Granite State (105) 
COASTWISE AND HAWAII. 
Havana, Canal, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Hawaiian Islands 
September 3—Hawkeye State (80) 





80 Matson Navigation Co. 

120 Market Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

26 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
91 Munson Steamship Line 

67 Wall Street, N. Y. 

Tel. Bowling Green 3300 
105 Pacific Mail 8, 8. Co, 

10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 

Tel. Bowling Green 4630. 

621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
106 The Admiral Line 

17 State Street, N. Y. 

Tel. Bowling Green 5625. 

L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
150 U. 8S. Mail 8. 8. Co., Inc. 

45 Broadway, N. Y. 

Tel. Whitehall 1200. 











U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Washington, D 
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Another Woman Legisiator 

RS. NELLIE McCLUNG has just 

been elected to Parliament in Al- 
berta. Her victory is the more note- 
worthy because she was a candidate on 
the Liberal ticket, and the Farmers’ 
party swept the province. 

Mrs. McClung endeared herself to 
thousands of suffragists during her lec- 
ture tour in the United States. As a 
teller of funny stories, she ranks with 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. Those two 
are in a class by themselves. Her pre- 
sence in Parliament will add as much 
to the gaiety of the Solons as would 
Mrs. Upton’s if she were in Congress. 

Mrs. McClung will make a conscien- 
tious and hard-working legislator. She 
will look out for the interests of women 
and children and we predict that she 


‘will never take a bribe.—a. s. B. 


Suffrage in Jamaica. Next? 


Shp Island of Jamaica, a dependency 
of Great Britain, granted the suf- 
frage to women in May. The women are 
authorized to vote in the elections in 
the coming autumn. The Jamaica Wo- 
man Suffrage Society has already dis- 
appeared, and a Woman’s Social Ser- 
vice Society has come to take its place. 

Now since the West Indies has made 
progress in woman suffrage, it is time 
for Cuba and Porto Rico to take action 
and lift their women to an equality with 
those in Jamaica. 


North Carolina’s New Pride 


ORTH Carolina women are proud 

of Mrs. Clarence Johnson. She has 
been chosen to fill an important post; 
but better than that, she was chosen 
from among forty candidates as the 
person best fitted by training and ex- 
perience for the office. She is the new 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, pro- 
moted after two efficient years as direc- 
tor of Child Welfare. Mrs. Johnson 
was formerly president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Judge Mary O’Toole 

N March, 1921, a petition signed by 

several prominent women lawyers of 
Washington, D. C., was presented to the 
Attorney General urging the appoint- 
ment of Mary O’Toole as Municipal 
Judge for the District of Columbia. 
Four months later, Miss O’Toole was 
appointed by President Harding to fill 
the vacant seat on the Municipal Bench. 

Mary O’Toole, who is as Irish as her 
name implies, is a naturalized American, 
coming to this country at the age of 
sixteen. She has practiced law for eight 





years in the District of Columbia; holds 
degrees of LL.B. and LL.M. from the 
Washington College of Law; has served 
for three years as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce; is Vice-President of the 
Women’s Bar Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and was for a year and a 
half President of the Women’s City 
Club of Washington, which she organ- 
ized in 1919. 

Since 1915 she has been President of 
the District of Columbia Equal Suffrage 
Association and is a member of the 
Executive Council of the National 


-American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Clean Hayti 
(y= spot in the world, at any rate, 


claims to be free from “white slav- 
ery.” A questionnaire, described in the 
Citizen for July 30th, was sent out by 
the League of Nations in preparation 
for the White Slave Conference held in 
Geneva in July. Hayti officials answered 
that “white slavery” was unknown in 
that island—had never existed there, 
and so they could supply no answers. 


Labor’s Closed Door 

HE National Women’s Union has 

started a nation-wide campaign to 
force the American Federation of Labor 
to amend its constitution so that women 
will have the opportunity of union mem- 
bership on the same terms as men. As 
noted in the Citizen of July 2d, such an 
amendment was voted down at the recent 
convention of the Federation. 


A Tribute 

Lila Meade Valentine, for many years 
President of the Equal Suffrage League of 
Virginia, died at Richmond, July 13th, 1921. 

ILA MEADE VALENTINE is dead. 

Such was the message flashed over 
the wire to the office of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association: 
a message which brought sorrow to the 
hearts of many. Virginia mourns the 
passing of a truly great woman, we of 
the National Association mourn the 
death of a widely honored and much 
beloved friend and associate. In her 
own state, she was the torch-bearer and 
blazed her own trail with real heroism 
for what seemed to many in Virginia a 
strange and revolutionary cause, 
Woman Suffrage. In the national work, 
we were always assured of her helpful 
cooperation. 

Her sympathies were too extended to 
be confined to a single cause. In her 
own city she was found in the foremost 
ranks in every movement which stood 
for promoting community interest and 
civic righteousness. In the state she lent 
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signal service in advancing legislation 
affecting the welfare of women and chil- 
dren. 

As a leader, she possessed infinite tact 
and skill, leading her followers on by 
the magnetism of a faith that was in- 
destructible and a will that was uncon- 
querable. Cloaked with a vivid person- 
ality and a delicate sensibility, she 
showed that warmth of comradeship 
which bound women to her with un- 
alterable devotion and loyalty. 

NeTTIE R. SHULER. 


Japan Ahead 

T= Presbyterians in Japan, like 

those of England, are ahead of us. 
The General Assembly in Japan not 
long ago acknowledged women as the 
equal of men in the church, and eight 
women elders—seven of them Japanese 
—have been chosen by a Presbyterian 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Marjorie Shuler’s book, “For Rent 
One Pedestal,” was One Dollar, now 
Twenty-five Cents NET the single 
copy. Special price to individual 
women or organizations who desire to 
resell at a profit—$2 the dozen copies. 

A souvenir of the suffrage struggle 
no one can afford to miss. 

It is readable, amusing, entertaining, in- 
structive. It produces smiles, tears and 
indignation with varying degrees of other 
emotions to fill the chinks. Read it.— 
Carrie CHAPMAN Catt. 

It is impossible for any one to read this 
account of one girl’s suffrage campaign ez- 
periences without laughter; it is rich and 
rare, a regular treasurehouse of gocd 
laughs.—A.ice STONE BLACKWELL. 


Address: 171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





The Voice of Russia 


By M. ALEXANDER SCHWARTZ 
A simply-told, poignant story of disil- 
lusion. The author, a Communist, and 
his wife, a Socialist, better known as 
Jessie Molle, went to Russia with cre- 


dentials to the Third Internationale in 
April, 1920. For their attempts to 
learn at first hand the opiaion of Rus- 
sian people, of all grades, they were 
imprisoned. After their release Mrs. 
Schwartz died as the result of priva- 
tion, and her husband returned to this 
country. It is one of the most impres- 
sive—because so obviously sincere— 
books which have come out of Russia 
since the war. Price $2.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave. 











Give comfort, poise and efficiency, 
with high arch and narrow heel fit- 














church in Tokyo. This is said to be the 
first election of women to such a post 
among the Presbyterian churches of the 
world. 


4 9 ting, not f 1 ji h h 
6 g, not found in any other shoe. 
Pediforme Endorsed by the highest authorities. 


REGISTERED —* 
America’s most popular shoe. 


Shoes 


Retail Stores: 

36 West 36th Street 
New York City 
224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Voice in Ohio 
OSE MORTARTY, of Cleveland, 


took office July 1 as a member of 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio— 
the first woman to join that body. Miss 
Moriarty was a well-known figure in 
suffrage work and has been prominent 
in the politics of the state for some 
years. During the past year she has 
been engaged in organization for the 
Republican National Committee. Work 
for women and children is her domina- 
ting interest, and it is fortunate that she 
is on the Industrial Commission at a 
time when its first new concern is to 
raise the age limit for boys and girls 
who want to leave school. 











WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE or PENNSYLVANIA 


SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. Special 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It is 
hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning October 1921 


For announcements and further information address 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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No—to Fashions © 
*¢TN the Woman Citizen of July 16th, 


aac torus REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS | 


fashion items in the paper. Since you 
One-third of our life is spent in bed. Then 








have been forced to change to a fort- 
nightly, you can’t have space enough : 
. . ‘ eg . a . t 
for the things of ‘the spirit’ and if you why not make it comfortable by using the 


added ‘fashion notes’ what would be- 
EXCELSIOR PROTECTOR 


come of the literary standing of the QUILTED 
which really solves this vexing problem 


magazine? No! No! No! Never, never bien 
give us ‘fashion notes’! Who cares 
what Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt wears 
when she delivers a great address like S PROS. 

the Baccalaureate sermon at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming? She, of course, 
wore a ‘cap and gown’—as her picture 
showed, but who cares what she wore, 
so she was daintily and becomingly 
clad, as we may be sure she was? Her 
mind is what interests us, not her 
clothes. 

“Tt is the hope and prayer of the 
women, that the Woman Citizen be 
among women what the Literary Digest 
and Current Opinion are among men’s 
papers, and fancy catering to ‘styles and 
fashion’ in those papers.’ ” 15 LAIGHT STREET 

ANNE Biconey STEWART, 

More comment, please—Ed. 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made of bleached Muslin 
padded with white wadding — wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ENGLANDER 
DOUBLE-DA-BEDS 
An attractive day bed for com- 
fort anc rest, or a full sized 
double bea for sleep. One simple 
motion makes the change. Sold 
i], everywhere by Furniture Dealers 
and Department Stores. Write 
for illustrated booklet O 


Bnoranpas, SPRING BED Co, 
lew York Chicago Brooklyn 


LANDER 


hity AN PANS REST 





Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, fu 


etc. The re! cement, famous since 1876. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New Yor 





[- 


niture. meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues. 


ad Leather cements are good---give full satis- 
faction. All three kinds--20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 
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GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc. New York City 


BUY 








Expert French 


Cleaner-Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 ‘N. Y.C. 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Near Park eAve. 








Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 


Landscape and Domestic Architecture; 


“*Hambrid; Research”; Teachers’ 
Classes. Begins September 8th. 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 


International Art Training 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


New York and Paris. 
Interior 
Decoration; Poster Advertising; Commercial, Cos- 
tume and Stage Design ; Illustration ; Life Drawing 

bri Training 














A FINE series of fifty educa- 
tional pamphlets on Citizen- 
ship—each written by an expert 
—has been published by the New 
York State League of Women 
Voters. Price, ten cents each, or 
one dollar a dozen. 


Your choice of any twelve of 
these pamphlets free with one 
subscription to 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


























Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 7) 


not sufficient funds to finance the move- 
ment of the new crop, to get immediate 
relief. In my opinion it would be dis- 
astrous—and I mean disastrous to the 
farm interests as well as to the Govern- 
ment —if the Government should go 
into the business of buying and selling 
farm products. So of course I favor 
the McNary bill rather than the Norris.” 

A Democrat, Senator Hitchcock of 
Nebraska, colleague of Senator Norris, 
on being asked for his views, denounced 
the McNary and Kellogg bills as ad- 
ministration measures accepted by the 
Senate without regard to their merit. 
The War Finance Corporation, in his 
opinion, had utterly failed in fulfilling 
its functions. 

“This is the third or fourth attempt 
to galvanize the War Finance Corpora- 
tion into beneficial activity,” said Sena- 
tor Hitchcock. He added that the 
influence of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion was merely nominal in the way of 
promoting the exports of the United 
States, and against an export business 
amounting to seven thousand million 
dollars a year quoted the approved ad- 
vances or pending negotiations of the 
Corporation totaling only $63,000,000. 

“I .do not know whether it is the 
nature of the War Finance Corporation, 
or its personnel, or the nature of the 
situation which makes it an ineffective 
agent,” said Senator Hitchcock, “but it 
has failed to function. At the present 
time the War Finance Corporation has 
a credit in the Treasury of the United 
States of over $400,000,00. Its capital 
is only $500,000,000. In other words, 
its capital is and has been practicaally 
idle for months. The Corporation was 
revived in December of last year. 
In that month our exports were 
$720,000,000. In June they were 
$340,000,000. They have been cut al- 
most in two since the War Finance 
Corporation was revived. I am not 
criticising the Corporation for that tre- 
mendous collapse in our international 
commerce. But I do say that I believe 
this bill will prove a delusion and a 
snare, and that it will not promote our 
foreign commerce.” 


The Willis-Campbell _ bill, 


which 


would prohibit the use of beer and wine 
as tonics under physicians’ prescription, 
was made the “unfinished business” of 
the Senate on August 4, and Senator 
Sterling, in charge of the bill on the 
Senate floor, asked unanimous consent 
to vote upon it the early part of the 
week of August 8. [The bill passed 
August 8, 39 to 20.] 

Much feeling has been shown in the 
debate on the measure, Senators of both 
parties uniting in fighting for or against 
it. Probably Senator Broussard, of Lou- 
isiana, has been the most bitter and vin- 
dictive in his attack upon the measure. 
Certainly he has used up more of the 
Senate’s time in inveighing against it 
than has any other one man. He has 
lugged it in on every occasion, sand- 
wiching it between speeches on the rail- 
road bill, the maternity bill, the tariff, 
the revenue—anything and everything. 

Rumors in the corridor sent your cor- 
respondent to seek Senator Sterling of 
South Dakota, with the question: What 
about the motion to recommit the Willis- 
Campbell bill to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee ? 

“Can’t muster enough votes to do 
that,” answered the Senator. “There has 
been talk of a motion to recommit, but 
I think all idea of doing so has been 
abandoned now. The bill will go 
through, and go through by a good 
majority.” 

There seems to be a question in the 
minds of some of the lawyer-Senators 
as to the constitutionality of the meas- 
ure. These point out that because the 
eighteenth amendment specifies the pro- 
hibition of liquor “for beverage pur- 
poses” only, the Willis-Campbell meas- 
ure cannot lawfully prohibit beer and 
wine “for medicinal purposes”. But 
proponents of the measure simply smile 
when you question them. “Nothing to 
it,” said Senator Willis of Ohio, author 
of the Senate measure. 

Revenue revision is occupying the 
Ways and Means Committee since the 
tariff measure was reported out of com- 
mittee and passed the House July 21. 
Congressman Joseph W. Fordney, of 
Michigan, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, expects the 
committee to report this measure out 
by August 20 at the latest, and expresses 
the conviction that it will go through 
the House within a “very few days”. 
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For stores throughout New York 
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Prompt Delivery 


Prices 


City, see telephone directory 
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Cantilever Stores 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, LY 4 saan Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Sh 
Asheville—Anthony Bros 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe rs Clo, Co, 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—. onan 8s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Bey anche 219 North i9th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. ollan 
Brooklyn—4l4 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe = 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph oe 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin C 
Cleveland—Graner- Powers, 1: 274 Euclid 
Colorado apsinss- M. B. Rich Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Cotumbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb’s 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. ee & Son 

Des Moines—W. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—tT. J. 28. 41 E. Adams Ave, 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

El Paso—} meer Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore — ory 
Fitchburg ym. 

Fort Dodge—Schill . Habenicht 
pene eA ta 

Grand Rapids —Herpolshetmer Co. 
Greenville, 8. C.—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3d St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. - 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
a me S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Jones Store Co. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co, 
Lancaster—F Lal ’s, 3 E. ae St. 


Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh ¢ 

Lawrence, ae —-G. i, A codman x 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co ‘0., 302 Main St, , 
Los Angeles—505 New P: antages Bidg. 

Louisville—Boston Shoe Co, 












Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
nae ee ae Co. » 
inneapolis—z cig eae: oe pvVT . . . : 
Missoula—Missoula Merc VERYTHING is more enjoyable, clever woman will keep up the 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Arad ° 3 ° , r 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. when vou discard the shoes that strength and health of her feet by 
Morristown—G. W. Melick : Ca : . So 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons hurt your feet—uncomfortable shoes, wearing proper shoes in daytime. 
a-ha Hall (2nd floor) ? ose . . "Fs 
New Britain—Sloan Bros not made correctly. These are the And how much more admiration she 
will inspire as she swings naturally 


New Haven— Rea an St. (2nd floor) . " 
New Rochelle—Ware shoes that women slip off under the 

New York—22 West. 39th St. , ° 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop card table or the theatre seat. You and gracefully along the street with 
it. feet free and comfortable! 





Omaha—308 So. 18th S 
Pasadena “Morse-Heckman Co. can usually tell when they do 
| rane 8, oe Ave. W t | tl ti | . < 
-awtucket— Evans oung atcn the tired expression £o away. ’ : . . 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. ‘ I taste Cantilever Shoes have the flexible 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. . 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. Everywhere you go nowadays you’ arch which allows the foot natural 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale / *. ; 4 Pp : : 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. see good looking feet in comfortable action, which prevents or corrects 
ortiand, Ore.—sov« er St. ‘ . . 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger Cantilever Shoes, Smart as they are, a weak foot by permitting good 
Providence—The Boston Store “i ¢ A ss J o 85 
Raleigh—Walk-Over Boot Shop there is no desire to slip them off. circulation and strengthening  ex- 
Richmond. Va,—S. Sycle, 11 W. Broad i f tl | “| SI l 
Richmond, Va.—S. Sycle roa -rcise > arc ‘les E > 
A Happy are the women who wear €!Clse Of the arch muscles,  Shapec 
like the foot, with room for the 


ee ag East Ave. <c 

R —D. St rt 0. ‘ . + ah 

aginaw “Br Cantilever Shoes. They can walk— : : 
toes without crowding, and good 
heels rightly placed, Cantilever Shoes 


Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., op. P. O. ° 
ity—W ; gracefully—as far as their husbands, 

are not only healthful and 

comfortable, but they are 


Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. ° ‘ 
San Diego—The Marston Co. their brothers, their sweethearts, as 
San Francisco— y= — (Arcade) ? 

San Jose—Ho the case may be. And how a 


Santa Barbara— Smith's sBootery ' 
Savannah—Globe Shoe ( man does love a good pal! 

Schenectady—l’atton & Hall sood looking 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter ° ° tw) = 

Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. If a dancing pump is 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. : e ws . ’ If ] k : | . 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store worn in the evening, when you look your best 
Spokane—The Crescent *,° } " : aside } ; . : 
Springfield, Tl.—A. W. Klaholt the critical eyes of the when you are happy, you 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 66° ° e “oe 2 | | l k = | te iP 4 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son sitters-out” are appraising will look your best in Canti- 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina S 3 2 lever SI — 

Tampa—Glenn’s, 507 Franklin St. ones every movement, the ever Onoes: 


Terre Haute—Otto C. a 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koc 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—W. H. Frear & ( 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Pati 
Va..couver—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie | 
' 


Wabincee tebe a 

antilever | 
Shoe “ 
e Woinen 





Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 
Winston-Salem—Clark- Westbrook Co, 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—kKohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 














York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. ; 
If no dealer listed above is near you, j 
the Mamufacturers, Morse q Pt Co., ' 
8 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., will t 
je you the Cantilever § Shoe Book let , 
the address of a nearby dealer. { 
; 
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Every Woman Citizen Should Take 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


The only woman’s magazine published that treats a woman 
as an all-round human being with world-wide interests. 








COMING IN THE NEXT ISSUES: 
Speaking of the Servant Question 


Housework isn’t so hard as it used to be—more things are done outside of the home, and 
there are more conveniences. It’s better paid, too. But women don’t want to do house- 
work, and won’t. Why? Is the home growing obsolete, or is there an answer? The 
Woman Citizen is starting a discussion to help find out. 


cAmerica’s “Port 


New York harbor greatly affects the price of your food, Madam Consumer. That is why 
an article on the new Harbor plan, by former Governor ALFRED E. SMITH, of New 
York, will be vitally interesting to you, whether you eat in Alabama or Oregon. 


Man’s Problem in the Woman “Movement 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK wants to know whether man’s character won’t deteriorate 
through the slackening of the economic pressure as women become economically inde- 

ndent. And whether women won’t become more like men if they have the same prob- 
ems and temptations. 


What Do the Farmers Want? 


We read a lot of scattered news about the farmers, including their call for a huge fund to 
finance exportation. If you want to know what is back of it all—what the farmers want, 
and why—watch for an article by CHARLES W. HOLMAN. 


Are School Children Healthy in Your State? 


The answer is no for New York. The State League of Women Voters has carried on an 
investigation, with astounding results. The article by Dr. S. JOSEPHINE BAKER and 
Dr. DOROTHY C. KEMPF should stir every community to look after its own. 








Do your friends a real service by calling your 
magazine to their attention. Tell them tke price 
is only $2.00 a year and get their subscription. 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Published at 171 Madison Ave., New York City 
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